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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Tue news from Spain this week possesses considerable interest. 
The Constitutional party is evidently so strong, that the Queen 
Regent's Government is under the necessity of conciliating it. 
The Madrid Gazette of the 24th of October contains several ex- 
cellent decrees, which had not been looked for. One proclaims a 
partial amnesty to the Liberal exiles; another relates to the inter- 
nal government of the country, and prescribes the adoption of a 
system resembling the one which prevails in France. If this sys- 
tem is worked with vigour, it will bring about vast improvements. 
A third decree nominates two commissions, formed, it is said, of 
honourable and enlightened men, for the purpose of revising the 
regulations of the corn-trade; a fourth refers to the state of the 
Police, and defines its duties. 

The new Minister, Burgos, who succeeded Count p’'OFFALIA 
in the Home Department, is the author of these decrees. They 
were sanctioned, however, by Zea BermupeEz, whose supremacy 
in the Cabinet is still undisputed. It is supposed that the latter 
yields only to the necessity of the case, and will continue to o»pus: 
as many obstacles as possible to the progress of Constitutional 
opinions. These opinions, however, will advance more surely un- 
der the modified despotism which he wishes to establish, than if the 
more eager and determined friends ‘of liberty ruled the Queen's 
councils. The latter, it is more than probable, would proceed in- 
cautiously, and offend the mass of the nation by precipitate at- 
tempts at reform. Less alarm is occasioned by the proceedings of 
Zea Bermupez; and in the meanwhile, every Liberal measure is 
an inroad upon the Absolute system, and a step which, we trust, 
the Minister will not be able to retrace, when the peculiar cir- 
cumstances which have induced him to take it shall no longer exist 
—when the Carlist insurrection shall have been, put down, and 
the Constitutionalists have been lulled into confident security. 

The ceremony of proclaiming the new Queen in the capital 
immediately followed the promulgation of these decrees; and it 
speaks well for the state of feeling in Madrid, that they should 
have produced the intended effect of disposing the inhabitants to 
teceive her with favour. No doubt, the hearty cheers and ener- 
getic vivas with which she was greeted, must be partly attributed 
tothe influence of a considerable sum of money thrown among the 
populace: but this is not the way in which the countenance of 
the more intelligent was to be procured. 

The next measure of the Government was one of necessary 
Vigour—the disarming of the Royalist. Volunteers. This body 
consisted of cavalry and infantry, and amounted to about four 
thousand men, all Carlists. The tax by which they had been 
supported was abolished on the 24th, and on the 27th the disar- 
Mament was accomplished. The cavalry made no resistance, 
but quietly gave up their arms: a division of the infantry 
showed fight, and defended themselves in their quarters for up- 
wards of two hours, though vigorously attacked by several batta- 
lions of the garrison tioops, supported by artillery. In the course 
of the skirmish, they wantonly fired upou the unarmed inhabitants. 
The “better sort of people“ ciowded the streets, and loudly tes- 
tified their joy at the disbanding of this expensive and pernicious 

lorce. 

The accounts from the Northern provinces of Spain are still 
unfavourable. The insurgents are in possession of the greater 
part of Old Castile; and though the news of their defeat by 
General SAARSFIELD is confirmed, yet the advance of that officer 
to Vittoria has been checked, and the insurrection seems to be 
spreading in all directions around him. The diligences and 
Couriers from Madrid to Bayonne have been stopped, and the 
latter grossly maltreated by the rebels. The monks are at the 

d of affairs in Vittoria and the neighbourhood: they issue 
Passports for the “ revolutionary city of Madrid,” and date them 
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| taken the field, and has published a proclamation at Aranda, 
| threatening to shoot all who refuse to join him,—a truly clerical 





“ the first year of Christianity." The famous priest Merino has 


proceeding ! 
Don Cartos is said to be still lingering on the frontier; but 
his exact piace of abode is not yet ascertained. 


We have accounts from Lisbon to the 27th October. The Mi- 


7 | guelite army had taken up their quarters at Santarem, and were 


preparing to defend it with vigour: Miguru himself had retired 
to Elvas. Don Prepro’s troops were encamped in the neighbour- 
hood, with the intention, it was presumed, of attacking the 
enemy without delay. The Court of Ecclesiastical Reform, com- 
posed entirely of Churchmen, had decreed the abolition of two 
extensive monasteries : their sacramental plate is awarded to poor 
parishes, their books to the public libraries, their furniture to the 
civil and military hospitals; and the remainder of their posses- 
sions, in lands, houses, and money, is to be applied by the Govern- 
ment to works of piety,—meaning thereby, we presume, the sup- 
port of the fraternal warfare. The Pennsylvanian Quakers refused 
during the American war to pass a vote of supply for clothing 
and gunpowder for the army; and altered the terms of the 
motion to “ clothing and so forth :” ‘So forth,” said Wasuine- 
TON, “means gunpowder,” and he disposed of the money accord- 
ingly. In like manner, Don Pepro will doubtless interpret 
“ works of piety” to mean arms and ammunition. If the war 
lasts in Portugal, it will forward the destruction of the monastic 
system. 

The notorious Sir Joun CAMPBELL, now detained in Lisbon as 
a prisoner of war, was examined a short time since as a witness 
in the Prize Court. In the course of his evidence, he took occa- 
sion to enter into a defence of his conduct during the contest. He 
said that he had repeatedly urged Miauer to grant a general 
amnesty, and that had he done so he would have been still King 
of Portugal. After the recognition of Donna Maria as Queen 
7e facto by his own Sovereign, he considered that he ought no 
longer to remain in the service of Micust, and had therefore en- 
deavoured to return to England. If the Usurper hal been 
successful, we shotild have heard little, we suspect, of Sir Jonn’s 
loyal scruples. 

Don Pepro has caused the stock and utensils of the late Portu- 
guese Tobacco Company to be seized, in consequence of the part- 
ners having refused to make good their last quarterly payment, 
according to the terms of their bond. The latter affirm that the 
Government has not made good 7¢s part of the contract ; and that, 
as the provinces were in possession of the rebels, it was utterly 
impossible for the Company to fufil theirs. The Conde pg 
Tapa, one of the parties implicated, has addressed a letter on 
the subject to Don Pepro; in which he boldly accuses the Go- 
vernment of acting scandalously in the affair, and of having 
been influenced by some jobbers who had endeavoured to farm the 
tobacco monopoly at a lower rate than the Company. He reminds 
Don Pepro that the Peers of England have a right to address 
their Sovereign personally, and give advice which may conduce 
to the good of the nation; and he claims a similar privilege for 
himself. He says that the measure relative to the tobacco con- 
tract, laying aside the morality of the question and looking ouly to 
the interest of it, should not have been taken without consulting 
the Council of State; and that it wiil be the ruin and discredit of 
several of the principal sources of industry in Portugal. He con- 
cludes by earnestly calling upon Don Pepro to summon a 
Council of State, “ that it may not go forth to the world that his 
government little differs from the infamous government of Don 
Micueu.” Altogether, the letter is conceived in a very bold 
strain; and if the Queen of Portugal has many subjects of 
equally independent bearing with this Count of Tatpa, there is 
not much reason to fear the reestablishment of despotism in that 
country. 


The French “Nati»aal Guards were reviewed by Kings Louis 
Puitipand Leopoip on Sunday last. The Opposition journals 
laboured hard to persuade the citizen-soldiers, tuat it was deroga- 
tory to their dignity to be called out for the mere purpose of afford- 
ing amusement to the King’s visiters. Their efforts appear to have 
been unsuccessful; the Guards had no objection to exhibit them- 
selves, and about twenty-five thousand answered the call. They 
were stationed in double lines along the Boulevards; the wea- 
ther was very favourable; the streets were brilliant with elegantly- 
dressed persons of all ranks, and Paris was full of gayety and 
bustle. 

King Leopotpand his wife intended to leave Paris yesterday. - 

3 summoned to meet for the des 0 

The Chambers are summoned to meet : h paieh.cf mat 
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ness on the 23d of December; and we need not look for any very 

interesting or important‘imtelligenee frem the French wapital until 

that period arrives. The politicians of the Bureaus and the 

_— are principally oceupied with the news from Spain and 
ortugal. 

M. Perstt, the Procureur-General, made a most extraordinary 
speech on Monday last, to the assembled Judges of the Royal 
Court. We find some extracts from it in the private correspon- 
dence of the Standard; from which it would seem, that an at- 
tack is about to be made upon the trial by jury. It is inferred 
from the speech, that the Government requires, 

“], That the condemnations or aequittals shall be simply pronounced by a 
‘majority of one. 2. That the Jurymen shall not have the right of discussing 
amongst themselves the verdict they are to pronounce! 8. That the votes of 

uilty or not guilty are to be secret. 4. That the names and addresses of the 
Jurymen are not tobe published either before or after the trial.” 

M. Persit appears to have very high notions of the Royal 
prerogative: not higher, however, as we have excellent reason to 
believe, than Louis Paixip himself; who makes no secret of 
his opinion that his subjects require ‘to be ridden with the curb 
and martingale. The French Attorney-General says— 

“To reign and ‘to govern, are two inseparable actions, or rather but one 
solitary act. To reign, is to look over—to be placed in an elevated situation, in 
order to understand and judge of the wishes and the wants of the people ; ta 
govern, is to decide and act according to the views and information which are 
the result of that superintendence. . : . ‘ : 

“The principle of unity requires that there should be a centre, round which 
every thing may turn. Without that, we should have no Monarchy, but a pure 
Democracy which nothing could restrain: . ° . . 

«« The cooperation of the King with the Government, within the limits of the 
Constitution, is complained of. It is wished that he should keep himself aloof 
from it, and be placed in the rank of Do-nothing Kings. That indeed would 
make Monarchy a cheap and easy condition. The uselessness of a King, whose 
only mission would be to live at the People’s expense, would be soon shown, and 
Republicanism would be adopted, from the necessity of having a real govern- 
ment.” 

We cannot wonder at the unpopularity of a Monarch who, in 
Lovts Paitrp's cireumstances, countenances the avowal of such 
sentiments as these. The Liberal journals have taken the alarm, 
and protest vehemently against the schemes and policy which M. 
Prrsit's speech develops. 


The States-General of Holland have addressed their Sovereign 
in reply to his speech. As we sayin England, “ the address was, 
as usual, an echo of the speech.” One uncourtly phrase, how- 
ever, appears to have crept into it: the Deputies aver, “that re- 
trenchments are, above all, imperatively necessary in the situation 
of their finances.” The losing game which King W1iL11am has 
been playing must have an end: and the Dutch papers state that 
very considerable reductions in the army are in contemplation. 


We are indebted to the far-reaching correspondence of the 
Times, this week, for some intelligence from Sweden; a country 
in the concerns of which Englishmen generally take little inte- 
rest, and of which they consequently know but little. The follow- 
ing is an extract from a letter dated Stockholm, October 17. 

“ This country is approaching to a crisis, and to such a one as the spirit 
of the times must operate on the elements of which it is composed. 


The symptoms are strikingly displayed by a general uneasiness, and a 
strong spirit of inquisitiveness about. business of public importance, and 
the doings of public characters; but without finding as yet its proper 
vent, exhausting itself in dissatisfaction and invectives about persons and 
things at home, and following with an anxious curiosity the spirit and course of 
affairs abroad. In the mean time, there appear a few persons who give indica~ 
tions of a more determined opposition to the body af Rensnenaie which op- 
ses the country and its Sovereign with an overwhelming weight, and which 
is perhaps more difficult to break down than a real aristocracy. Of such there 
is none at all now to be found in Sweden, as all the avenues to power, or ema- 
nations from it, are, from the remotest to the highest step, occupied by the 
ruling influence ; and thus the very road to a Pi vor reform is obstructed at 
every step, and by a strongly-united interest, extending through the clergy and 
laymen to almost every family in the,realm. The untitness of our antiquated 
form of national representation, and of our unwieldy institutions, where every 
branch of administration and of business is subject to corporations, is grown, 
however, too evident; and its tottering state is indicated by the freedom of 
yw displayed on the subject, stardily by the lower and middling classes, by 
e younger employés themselves, and the doubts and waverings of the leading 
ones, who feel their situation safe neither on the score of principle nor of public 
opinion, and its influence on the whole system. Nevertheless, they do all they 
can to keep up the idea of the present state of things being the best possible.” 
The writer goes on to say, that the press is poor in purse and 
spirit; that it is saucy and libellous when it intends to be inde- 
pendent; and that it is decidedly under the control of the Bu- 
reaucratie, or Government officials. Tne country generally is la- 
bouring under financial difficulties. A new Diet is to meet in 
January, from whose proceedings much is expected. The letter 
‘concludes with the remark—we have no doubt a perfectly correct 
‘one—that the Russian Legation at Stockholm “ is particularly 
‘active and enterprising, and full of intrigue.” Where is that 
‘Russian Legation for which the same character will not serve? 


Accounts from Constantinople, dated October 2d, inform us 
that Namix Pacna is.gone to St. Petersburg, to request a delay 
of the payment of the contribution in arrear from the Porte to 
Russia, and tosettle various: particulars relative to the boundaries 
-of the two empires. The result, we suppose, will be, that Russia 
will oblige the Sultan by taking territory instead of money. As 

as the.people are concerned, the transfer fiom the sway of one 
ian to another is a matter of no mument; but the brother 


“nions. 





despots of Nicnoxas, and all the Governments, European and 


American, whose subjects trade inthe Mediterranean ports, have 
some interest in these negotiations. 





Che Court. 
Tue King and Queen continue in the enjoyment of uninterrupted 
health at Brighton. They appear in public, taking rides or excursions 
on the water, every fine day. 

Among the company who have had the honour of dining at the 
Palace during thé last week, are the Earl and Countess of Chichester, 
Earl and Countess Howe, Lady Brownlow, Lord Fitzroy Somerset, 
and Major and Lady Augusta Baring. 

The Duke and Dutchess of Gloucester arrived at the Palace on 
Thursday evening. 

A grand party, attended by upwards of three hundred of the nobility 
and gentry, was given by their Majesties last night in honour of the 
birthday of the Princess Augusta. 

The Dutchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria left Norris ‘Castle, 
near Cowes, on Wednesday, in the Emerald yacht, for Southampton. 
On the Royal Standard passing the roads, every flagstaff displayed its 
colours ; salutes were fired from the batteries on shore; and the ship. 
ping in the roadstead, consisting of twenty sail of seven different na- 
tions, were all dressed out: in their respective colours, and presented a 
very gay appearance. Their Royal Highnesses arrived safely at 
Kensington Palace on Thursday afternoon. 

HONOURS. 
From tHe Lonpon GazerTre. 

Wuitenat, 24 November 1833.—The King has been pleased to give and grant unto 
AvexanperR Hovston, Clerk, of Baads in the shire of Edinburgh, and of Hartley 
Mandit in the county of Southampton, late Kector of Hartley Mandit aforesaid, his 
Royal licence and authority that he and his issue may (in compliance with a direction 
contained in a deed of disposition and entail executed by his grandfather, Alexander 
Douglas, of Bands aforesaid, Esq., deceased) henceforth use and bear the surname and 


designation of Doveras of Baads, in addition to and after that of Hovsron, and also 
bear ‘the arms of Douglas of Baads. 





Che Metropolis. 

At a Court of Common Councii held on Thursday, Mr. Deputy 
Wood requested the attention of the Court to a report of a Committee 
over which he had the honour to preside, recommending the appropria- 
tion of the hustings in the great hall, properly fitted up, to the use of 
the Commissioners for the approaching examination of the Corporation 
on the 26th instant. 

It had been the earnest wish of the Committee to promote the objects of the 
inquiry, and to afford the Commissioners all the facilities in their power : having, 
however, a doubt himself, in common with some of the first lawyers in the 
country, as to the legality of the Commission, he should propose a resolution 
directing the Committee to protect the rights of the Corporation by protesting 
against the a of their accounts being construed into an acknow- 
ledgment of the legality. 

Mr. R. Taylor disapproved of the latter part of the motion, as unnecessarily 


. questioning the legality of the Commission. Was ay , rs atl that the Corporation 


of London, desirous as they were of giving to the Commissioners all the infor- 
mation they required, should appear to give a countenance to the Corporation of 
Leicester, by disputing its authority ? 

Mr. Stevens said that if they were to adopt the course recommended by the 
Chairman of the Committee, it would go forth to all the petty corporations in 
the country, that the city of London questioned the legality of the Commis- 
sion ; and great difficulties would be interposed to the prosecution of a most 
useful inquiry. 

Mr. Wovod’s resolution was carried, after an unsuccessful attempt to 
postpone the consideration of it to a future day. 

A numerous and respectable company of gentlemen dined together 
at the Albion, on Tuesday last. on the occasion of presenting Sir 
Peter Laurie with a silver candelabrum for six lights, value three hun- 
dred guineas, as.a testimony of approval of his services as Lord Mayor 
during the past year. Mr. Easthope, late Member for St. Albans, was 
in the chair; and in proposing the health of Sir Peter, passed a high 
eulogium upon his character as a Magistrate, and dwelt particularly 
upon the circumstance of his having been requested to serve a second 
year. In returning thanks, Sir Peter said some of the best things that 
ever fell from his lips. 

When he looked at the elegant testimonial before him, and recollected that his 
honourable friend had Sonaet it a tribute of affection, he feared that, when con- 
sidered with reference to his own merits, that they had “loved not wisely, but 
too well.” While it proved their own discernment in the selection, es 
could be more gratifying co his feelings than to find presiding that kind frien 
who had proposed him to the citizens of London for his present office. It was 4 
matter of great pride to him, that he had not only received the repeated thanks 
of the citizens of London, but that he had (as had been mentioned) been re- 
quested to serve a second year by those who had formerly opposed him. This 
honour he declined, on several grounds; chiefly because he dia not wish to in- 
terrupt the honourable career of another, but also because he had learned suffi- 
cient prodence to teach him when he'had enough. He had for many years been 
a Government contractor: he had some years since said “enough ” in the put- 
suit of wealth, he would now say the same with public station. He mentio 
incidentally, that he was brought up for a Scottish pulpit; but added, that he 
thought he made a better justice than he should have made a parson. 

On Wednesday evening, upwards of a hundred electors of the 
Tower Hamlets, friends of Mr. Clay, dined together at the West India 
Dock Tavern. Mr. William Tooke was in the chair; Mr. Grote 
and Mr. G. F. Young were among the company. The Chairmen 
stated, that they had assembled to express their approbation of Mr. 
Clay’s Parliamentary conduct; and be gave bis testimony tothe inde- 
pendence and efficiency with which he had performed the duties of a 
Representative. Mr. Clay, in returning thanks when his health was 
drunk, said— 

He never gave a vote in the House of Commons that was not influenced by 
his anxiety to serve the interests of his constituents and those of his country 
generally. If he had acted otherwise, ‘he would not have been there to meet 
them. It had so occurred, that he had frequently opposed his Majesty's Minis- 
ters, and the majorities by which they were supported. But this did not arise 
from his wish.to embarrass the Government ; still less was it for the purpose of 
presenting himself in the House of Commons as the advocate of extreme epi- 
o man, indeed, ever entered Parliament more anxious to support the 
Ministers and the Crown; because he believed them to be great friends of con~ 
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‘ stitutional reform, and individuals anxious to carry to the. fullest extent the 


rinciples of the Reform Bill. He confessed that his hopgs in these respects 
fad been greatly disappointed ; but he was not there to attack the Govermment. 
In his place in Parliament he had given vent to his feelings on’ these subjects. 
Mr. Clay then proceeded to mention the various pr ings of ‘Government 
during last session, approving some and disapproving others, as he had done 
during their progress through the House. He also referred to tle House and 
Window taxes, which he considered very oppressive, and which he should cer- 
tainly oppose till they got rid of them. At the same time, he de ted the 
means lately resorted to in opposition to them in several patts of the Metropolis ; 
which, he was proud to say, had not been adopted in the Tower Hamlets. 
Several other gentlemen addressed the company; and the meeting 
was altogether a very spirited affair. 


A party dined together on Tuesday evening at Radley’s Hotel, 
Bridge Street, Blackfriars, to celebrate the thirty-ninth anniversary of 
the acquittal of Thomas Hardy, John Horne Tooke and John Thel- 
wall, About one hundred sat down to dinner. Mr. Guiloway was 
voted into the chair. Mr. Thelwall returned thanks on his health 
being proposed; and Mr. Murphy, the late candidate for Marylebone, 
entertained the company with a song. 

On Tuesday evening, a numerous meeting of the Chelsea Associa- 
tion was held at the White Hart, King’s Road. Resolutions were 
unanimously adopted, expressive of the pride the meeting felt at the 
right of an Englishman to appear in the Court of Exchequer when a 
Government writ was served upon him, and eulogizing the conduct of 
Judge Bayley upon that occasion. : 

A meeting of the working goldsmiths and jewellers was held, on 
Monday night, at the Mechanies’ Institution, for the purpose of agree- 
ing to certain rules, principally with a view of protecting themselves 
against an increase of the hours of business without a corresponding in- 
crease of wages. There were about six hundred in the room; and Mr. 
Thornburgh, who took the chair, explained the objects of the meeting. 
A report embodying the resolutions was read by the Secretary, and 
adopted. It appears the Society has already to its credit asum of 
711. 3s. 6d. ; and it is proposed that each member pay 6d. a week until 
the amount reaches 1,000/. Some arrangeinents having been made as 
to the conduct of the officers of the Society, the meeting broke up. 

Considerable excitement at present exists among the inhabitants of 
Kensington ; one party endeavouring to prevail on the householders ‘to 
have all the loc#l acts relating to the parish consolidated into one act, 
and the other party opposing it on the score of expense. 

A special general meeting of the Medical Society was held on Mon- 
day night, at which resolutions complimenting the late Medical Officers 
of the Aldersgate Street Dispensary, for resigning their offices, were 
passed. The conduct of the gentlemen who had allowed themselves 
to be elected in their places was strongly reprobated ; and the thanks 
of the Society were voted to the Duke of Sussex, for the support he 
had given to Doctors Clutterbuck, Birkbeck, and the other ex-officers 
of the Aldersgate Institution. 

The Saint Simonians held a second mec¢ting: at the Burton Rooms, 
Burton Crescent, on Wednesday evening. About three hundred persons 
mustered. M. Fontana, as before, made a short address ; but the prin- 
cipal spokesman was Dr. Prati, who undertook to explain the doctrines 
of the sect in regard to community of goods and of women. The latter 
he thus expounded. 

The law regulating matrimony was given to men under the consideration that 
the other sex were of inferior intellect. Such being the case, he contended that 
marriage should be a moral union; and that women should obtain the same 
education and advantages men enjoyed ; that they should enjoy before marriage 
the same privileges men enjoyed ; and that their union with men should not 
be forced by law, and that it should only subsist as long as the moral union ex- 
isted. (Loud laughter.) In other words, he wished to have the principle in- 
troduced of havitig matrimony dissoluble. He rejected polygamy, the commu- 
nity of women, and the promiscuous intercourse of the sexes. But man and 


woman ought not to be compelled to live together when all sympathy between, 


them was gone, for then the union would be a forced one. [Here an old gentle- 
man exclaimed, ‘* With your system you'll bastardize the whole world ;” which 
remark excited roars of laughter, and loud cheering]. He should be sorry if 
any one mistook what he meant; and he would at once simply say, that the St. 
Simonians wished that matrimony should be Aoly, but that there should’ be no 
law enacted to force it. When two persons declared themselves man and 
wite, they should remain together as long as they sympathized with each other ; 
but when they declared that the state they lived in was unhappy, and that ‘the 
could not live together, then they might separate by mutual application to acivil 
officer. In Prussia, a highly civilized country, the civil law consecrated this 
maxim of the St. Simonians; and he had himself seen persons of the-highest 
distinction and respectability come before the Mayor of their district and have 
their union dissolved. Such a law ought to exist everywhere; which would 
neither be community of women nor promiscuous intercourse of ‘the sexes. 

Nothing could be extracted from M. Fontana or the Doctor respect- 
ing the community of goods, The audience were quite unmerciful 
upon them; putting all sorts of puzzling questions, and receiving their 
answers with shouts of laughter. They promised to explain every 
thing at a future meeting, and referred to a pamphlet which they in- 
tended to publish in a few days. 

Sir James Scarlett applied to the Court of King’s Bench, on Wed- 
~esday, to appoint an early day for the trial of Mr. W. J. Batikes, 

“lember for Dorsetshire. He supported this application by an affidavit 
of the following tenour on the part of Mr. Bankes. 

Whilst so serious a charge hung over bis head, he sould not take his place in 
Parliament, or mix in the soviety he had been accustomed to. ‘The acéounts 
which had appeared in the public papers were calculated to prejudice his case. 
It had been hinted that he was privy to one of the witnesses against: him at 
Queen Square Police-office leaving the country. . Now, so far from :that being 
the ‘fact, be was first made acquainted with the circumstance by reading ous of 
the public papers. | He imme liately applied to the Secretary of St.t2 to-use the 
influence of Government, to:stop, if possible, the witness sailing ; at the same 
time offeriag to pay all expenses that might be incurred in sending messeng: ¥: to 
the outports, His request wascomplied with by Lord Melbourne; when it was 
ascertained that the witness had taken his departure for America, in a vessel 
which it was vain to expect could be overtaken. So “far, however, was Mr. 
Bankes from wishing ‘the evidence of this individual not ‘tobe given before a 
Jury, that he had instructed him to move ‘the Court to allow h depositions 
taken at Queen Square to be received as evidence on the trial. Mr. Bankes 


also denied that he had the least knowledge of the witness, or-any of his won- 
nexions, 


———_ ——— == 


The Court fixed Monday the 2d of December for the day of triat. 


In the Court of Exchequer, on Saturday, just as the Judges were 
about to rise, Mr. Baron Gurney, in the absence of Lord Lyndbwrst, 
said he was ready to hear the gentleman who, in the course of the day, 
‘offered himself to the attention of the Court. 

Mr. Birch, one of the Marylebone Associators, then stood upon the floor, arid 
said, that he appeared before the Court in obedience to their Lordships’ sum- 
mons, at the suit of the Attorney-General. 

Mr. Baron Bailey informed him, that the mode in which he should proceed 
was to enter his appearance in the proper book. 

Mr. Birch replied, that he could not afford to employ counsel. 

Mr. Baron Bailey—‘ You can enter your appearance without the assistance 
of counsel.” 

One of the Registrars here made some observations to the Court. 

Mr. Baron Bailey (to the Registrar)—“ I tell you, Sir, every man has a right 
to appear in person.” 

The Registrar— My Lord, the books are not here.” 

Mr. Baron Gurney—* If the books are not here, how is any man to appear 
in person ?” 

he Registrar—‘‘ My Lord, the books are at the office, which is open until 
nine o'clock every evening.” 

Mr. Jervis, M.P. (one of the officers of the Court, who.are technically called 
« Tub-men”) begged to remind their Lordships of the course which had been 
pursued by the Court in the ease of Mr. Carpenter. In that case, their Lord- 
ships ordered the books to be brought down to the Court, and the defendant 
was permitted to enter his appearance himself, without expense. 

The Registrar begged toset Mr. Jervis right. In the case of Mr. Carpenter, 
the Court ordered the appearance to be entered in the minutes. 

Mr. Baron Bailey—‘* Well, have you not a minute-book in Court ?” 

Registrar—‘* Yes, my Lord.” 

Mr. Baron Bailey—‘ Then let him enter his appearance in that book.” 

Registrar—‘* But, my Lord, he has made no motion.” 

Mr. Baron Bailey—‘* He moves nothing, Sir. He must be allowed to enter 
his appearance upon the minute-book, which you have there, and without ex-. 
pense.” 

Mr. Brain and Mr. Savage then presented themselves, and were 
told by the Court that they should do as Mr. Birch had just been di- 
rected to do. They accordingly entered their appearance, escaping the 
usual exaction of 13s. 4d. in each case. 


Charles Gwynn, who was examined at the Mansionhouse last week 
on a charge of swindling, representing himself sometimes as in:the 
employ of Mr. Taylor, the rectifier of Chelsea, sometimes as Mr. 
Taylor himself, was again brought before the Lord Mayor on Saturday. 
A number of tradesmen preferred charges against him ; which he denied 
with uncommon impudenece. He had induced many persons to trust 
a firm which he had pretended to establish inthe names of Gwynn and 
Handcock, but now asserted that he never had any thing to do with 
such aconcern. The following is a specimen of the mode in whieh 
the prisoner conducted himself during the examination. 

He remembered that the outlines ofa partnership between himself and Hand- 
‘cock were drawn up, but that he knew nothing of the thing at all. He had 
no concern with the house in Wood Street at all; and so he told Pierce, the 
stationer, who had the audacity to apply to him for the amount for paper which 
had been sent in. 2 

Mr. Pierce— Why, I have your’s and Handcock’s joint cognovit for twenty~ 
nine pounds, the amount of my bill.” 

Gwynn—I’ll explain that, my ord. Come, come, if there’s no justice to be 
had, let there be a little law at any rate. This fellow is a. mere humbug ; don’t 
believe him. Now, there’s Dick, that pulled me at the Old Bailey: that fel- 
low owed me 3/. 10s., when I was handed over to Mr. Barrett of Whitecross 
Street Prison ; who ought to have stayed at his own shop, instead of coming 
here to speak falsely of me. 

Lord Mayor—‘“‘ Iam much obliged to Mr. Barrett, who is a man of high 
integrity.” 

Gwynn—“ Is he, indeed? I can prove to the contrary. Take my word for 
it, he is any thing but honest.” : ‘ 

Lord Mayor—‘‘ I have good cause to believe you fear [hold in my hand a 
charge of perjury against you. It states that you swore you were the owner of 
a house in Wilson Street, in order to procure the liberation of one Captain Brown 
from prison.” 

Gwynn—* Pooh, I know no Captain Brown; it’s all got up by the malice of 
my enemies.” 

Richard Hewish, a tailor of Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, stated that 
Gwynn represented himself as a man of 23,0001. or 24,0001. property, and 
stated that he would introduce respectable friends as customers. Gwynn did in- 
troduce two or three respectable men ; but he at the same time ran up a bill in 
clothes, and borrowed money amcanting to nearly 100J. 

Gwynn—* Oh Lord! oh Lord!” 

Witness—‘‘ He ordered a Mr. Older to send in some wine to me as 
part payment, and he came every day and drank it till it was finished. He 
brought his friends to help | im sometimes; and soon afterwards, Mr. Older, 
not being able to get payment from him, caine down upon me for the whole of 
it. Mr. Older, however, was kind enough to give me an order, which made 
the payment lighter to me.” 

Lord Mayor—‘‘ Had you any security for all this credit you gave to the 
prisoner ?” 

Witness—* I had his bill for 85. of it, and when he gave that to me he said 
he should have 2,0001. two days before it was due. It was, in fact, near ruin- 
ing me.” 

Gwynn—*“ Oh, stuff!” 

This man’s frauds appear to have been unusvally successful and ex- 
tensive. He was committed for trial, 

Mr. Southby, « hat-manufacturer, charged one of his workmen, 
James Brown, on Monday, with intimidating and obstructing bis 
brother journeymen from continuing to work in his employ. It ap- 
peared from the evidence, that, in consequence of Mr. Southby’s re- 
fusal to pay Brown six shillings, which be demanded for some work 
done, because it was done badly, the latter had procured an order from 
the Trades Union for all the other journeymen in Mr. Southby’s em- 
dloy to quit it immediately. This order was obeyed, and Mr. Southby 

vas cousequently subjected to great loss and inconvenience. After a 
long discussion, during which the journeymen-hatters, who filled the 
just ¢ room, hissed or applauded what was said by either party, the 
watter was compromised, at the suggestion of the Lord Mayor, 

Jumes Reeves was charged at. the Queen Square Office, on Mon- 
day, with selling an unstawped_publication.called the Police Gazette. 

The Policeman said, that the defendant resisted being taken into custedy, and 
that he called out tothe mob to rescue him. He held up ‘some of his papers, 





exclaiming “ Englishmen! Enzlishmen! if you are Evglishmen will you let me 
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Be taken for selling unstamped papers?” A mob of three or four hundred per- 
sons assembled: on the road to the Station-house the defendant struck him. 
Another man came up and stopped him, and he was compelled to strike the 
man with his staff belore he would let him pass. The mob made a rush upon 
them, and about twentyyof them were knocked over an old woman’s apple-stall, 
He had a quantity of mud thrown at him. Some of the Police came up, and 
the prisoner was secured. 

{A large bag of papers was here handed to the Bench, containing the Police 
Gazette, several other publications, and a number of unstamped almanacks. ] 

Defendant—‘ I wish to know whether the two witnesses are employed by the 
Commissioners of Stamps ?” 

Policeman—* I am, not your Worship.” 

The defendant contended at considerable length, that without a person was 
expressly employed by the Commissioners, they could not seize any person sel-. 
fing unstamped publications. 

{r. White referred back to the act of Parliament, and at once overruled the 
objection. 

The defendant still denied the authority, and contended that the selling of the 
Police Gazette was perfectly justifiable. It was not a newspaper any more 
than the Penny Magazine, the Guide to Knowledge, or any other of the 
penny or the twopenny publications. In fact, the Police Gazette was sanc- 
tioned by the Government, and it was purchased by those under Government. 
If it was illegal, it was most singular that’ Government should never had 
attacked it before. Why did they strike at the poor man who retailed it in the 
streets? why attack the weakest part of the community? why not attack the 
proprietors of hundreds of shops who sold the same publication? He was a 
goldthaser by trade; but could get no employment, and was compelled to sell 
different works to support his wife and family. With regard to striking the 
constable, it was false, and he had a dozen persons outside who could prove to 
the contrary. 

Mr. White said, that he was clearly of opinion that the publication was a 
mewspaper. He saw accounts from Lambeth Street, Hatton Garden, Bow 
Street, and other offices ; and as Reeves had conducted himself in such a vio- 
fent manner to the officers, he should commit him for the full period of three 
months to the House of Correction. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Clarkson, the barrister, attended the Office, on 
behalf of the proprietor of the Police Gazette. 

Mr. White inquired who was the proprietor of the Police Gazette ? 

Mr. Clarkson said, Mr. Penny. — He was instructed to inquire whether the 
Magistrate had convicted Reeves for selling the Police Gazette, or whether 
it was because he had some unstamped almanacks in his bag along with the 
Gazettes. 

Mr. White said, that before he answered any questions, he should wish to 
know the object of the inquiry. 

M. Clarkson said, that he was prepared to contend that the Police Gazette 
was not a newspaper; and could not be considered so under the Act of Parlia- 
ment of the 16th of Geo. II. c.56.; and it was the intention of the proprie- 
tor of the Police Gazette to remove the case by certiorari into the Court of 
King’s Bench, and try the case, to see whether it could be brought under the 
denomination of a newspaper. 

Mr. White said, that he must decline answering any questions, until the con-~ 
viction had been returned to the Sessions. 

Mr. Clarkson said, they had no hostile feeling whatever: his only object in 
making the application was to know whether the man was convicted for selling 
the Police Gazette or for having unstamped publications in his possession, as 
he saw it stated in some of the newspapers that evidence was given to that 

ect. 

Mr. White again declined answering the question. 

Mr. Clarkson said, that the Bench would at once see what the object of his 
application was. His client only wanted to raise the question whether the pub- 
lication was or was not a newspaper. 

Mr. White said, that he considered the question put to him as improper; 
and he should reserve what he had to say until the case came before the Court 
of King’s Bench. 

Mr. Clarkson said, that all he knew of what had transpired at the Office was 
from the public press. He then commented at great length on the act of Par- 
Mament under whieh the conviction took place, and said that a defendant had 
no appeal. The interests of his clients were at stake, who had embarked their 
property in the concern ;. and he wished to know whether the Bench would 
allow his clients to have a copy of the depositions. 

Mr. White said, that he must decline complying with his request. [He 
then rose from the bench, and had some conversation with Mr. Clarkson and 
the other parties in a very low tone of voice. A document was shown him 
from the Stamp Office, whereby it appeared that the Gazette paid the regular 
‘duty for all advertisements, and was by that office designated a pamphlet. }_ 

In answer to Mr. Clarkson, Mr. White declined saying whether, if that 
document had been preduced when the case was brought before him, he would 
have convicted or not. , : 

Mr. Clarkson thanked the Magistrate for the attention with which he had 
heard him. The object of his application must be obvious to every person ; 
but as no answer could be procured, the case would be immediately taken before 
a higher tribunal. ; 

On Monday night between eleven and twelve, it was:discovered that 
the house of Mr. Oliveira, Cumberland Street, Hyde Park, had been 
entered by thieves, who gained access to the bed-room ; where they con- 
trived to pick the lock of aniron chest, and decamped, unobserved, with 
the contents, consisting of between 1,600/. and 1,7001. in Bank of 
England notes, gold coin, both English and foreign, two wills concern- 
ing extensive properties, and bonds, securities, and acceptances, in the 
whole worth at least 13,000/. ‘The robbery was discovered by some of 
the domestics ; who, on going up stairs, found the furniture of the room 
all in confusion, and the chest, which had been drawn out from a secret 
recess, lying open on the floor. It has evidently been done by some 
one well acquainted with the premises, who knew where the treasure 
was deposited. There is no trace in what manner the house was en- 
tered or quitted. The chest and its contents were safe at seven in the 
evening. Samuel Staples, a discharged groom of Mr. Oliveira, and a 
man of bad character, was examined at the Marylebone Office on Tues- 
day, on a charge of being concerned in the robbery. Several suspicious 
circumstances were stated against him; but he brought forward his 
uncle, a man of apparent respectability, to prove an alibi in his favour ; 
and he was discharged from custody. 

Joseph Blanchard, another discharged servant of Mr. Oliveira, was 
examined yesterday on the same charge; but no evidence sufficient to 
warrant his detention was produced against him, although there was 
eonsiderable discrepancy between the accounts given by himself and 
his mother—who was deo examined—of his movements on the night 
of the robbery. Blanchard is said to be a man of bad character and a 
companion of thieves. Mr. Oliveira seems to have been unfortunate 
in his servants. 








On Wednesday, a fine tall young fellow, who gave his name George 
Bellingham Graham, was brought into this Office by a Sergeant of the 
Royal Horse Guards (Blue), for the purpose of being sworn in in the 
usual manner before the Magistrate as a private in the above regiment. 


Mr. Rawlinson—“ Pray are you any relation to Sir Bellingham Graham, 
Baronet ?” 


Recruit—‘‘ Yes, I am his eldest son.” 


Mr. Rawlinson—* And, of course, then, you are heir to the Baronetcy?” 
Recruit—“ I am.” 


Mr. Rawlinson—‘‘ What age are you? ” 

Recruit—‘* I shall be twenty in a few months.” 

Mr. Rawlinson—‘ Have you ever been in the Army before?” 

Recruit—‘ I have held a commission as Ensign, which I have given up.” 

Mr. Rawlinson—“ This is a most extraordinary proceeding. Are your friends 
aware of the steps you are taking ?” 

Recruit—“ They are, and are agreeable. Colonel Hill, the deputy com- 
mander of the regiment into which I have now enlisted, was also apprised of it 
this morning.” 

Mr. Rew tenon You are described in the affidavit as a yeoman. 
you mean by that?” 

Recruit—‘“ I at one time held a farm under my father.” 

Mr. Rawlinson—* I think you are acting with a deal of indiscretion. Where 
is your father?” 

Recruit—* He is at present in York.” 

Mr. Rawlinson—(to the Sergeant)—‘* This is a strange affair. Is it usual 
for you to enlist a person in Mr. Graham’s sphere of life, as a private soldier ?” 

Sergeant—* It is certainly very unusual.” 

Mr. Rawlinson—‘ Well, the young man must use his own discretion.” 

The required form having been gone through, the Sergeant, accom- 
panied by his recruit, who described himself as a married man, then 
left the office. 

An application fora warrant, under very singular circumstances, was 
made on Tuesday, to Mr. Chambers, in the Magistrates’ private room, at 
Marlborough Street Police-office. The following particulars transpired 
during the application’ The applicant, an officer in the Army, anda fre- 
quenter of some of the gaming-houses in St. James's, wished the Magis- 
trate to grant a warrant for the apprehension of eight individuals who 
composed a gambling gang, and whose establishment was ina court not 
far from Bury Street. He had the clearest evidence to prove that these 
eight persons were the principals of the gaming-establishment, and were 
copartners in the plunder obtained from the frequenters of the house; 
which evidence he was willing to bring forward in order to insure a 
conviction against them. He could bring for ward parties who had 
been plundered of their money, and in particular the following recent 
instance. A lady of his acquaintance, from curiosity, or from some 
other less pardonable motive, having a strong desire to see the interior 
of agambling-house, had the folly as well as indelicacy to disguise her- 
self in male attire, and to obtain the entrée into the establishment kept 
by the individuals against whom he sought to obtain a warrant. She 
was soon marked out by the confederates, who, however, had not any 
suspicion of her sex; and having been prevailed upon to sit down to 
the table, she in a very short time was stripped of upwards of 1,500/. 

Several inhabitants of St. Dunstan’s parish were summoned on 
Saturday before the Magistrates at the Guildhall, for refusing to pay 
their rates. The recusants made several objections to the legality of 
the rate; which were overruled, and they were ordered to make pay- 
ment. After these cases were despatched, W. Guidan was summoned 
for 4/1. 13s. 4d., a year’s rate. Mr. Ashurst said, his client disputed his 
liability to pay the rate, and the Magistrates had therefore no power to 
enforce payment. His client’s objection was, that the rate was not 
valid, as it had been made in a close vestry ; and he had other reasons 
which would have weight in ecclesiastical courts, but could not 
be recognized by Magistrates. The Magistrates, after consulting 
the City Solicitor, decided they were bound to forbear from enforcing 
payment, and left the Churchwarden to seek assistance in Doctors’ 
Commons. 

A cabman was committed yesterday from the Towm Hall, South- 
watk, to Brixton Workhouse for six weeks, for driving no fewer than 
eleven persons in his cab. Mr. Thomas, Secretary to the Prevention 
of Cruelty Society, thus described the mode in which they were 
packed— 

“ There were five inside ; one in the driving-box, one crouched upon the apron-board, 
one by the side of him, one sitting on the shaft, and another standing by the side of 
him, and one on the back-rail; and from the weight behind the poor beast, it was as 
much as he could keep his balance, without drawing so heavy a load.” 

The greatest number of prisoners confined at one time during last 
year in the ‘prisons of the Metropolis was—Newgate, 610; Middlesex 
House of Correction, 1,340; Giltspur Street Compter, 160; Bride- 
well, 108; Tothill Fields, 194; Horsemonger Lane Gaol, 210; Peni- 
tentiary, 587. Brixton House of Correction, 285; confined at one 
time in the several prisons, 3,494. 


What do 


Upwards of four hundred respectable firms in the City have signed a 
petition to the Court of Common Council for removing the banking- 
house of Messrs Smith, Payne, and Smith, and by such means to con- 
tinue the new street to London Bridge, and harmonize it with the 
Mansionhouse. The petition has received numerous signatures at 
Lloyd’s and the Commercial Sale-rooms; all parties connected with 
the trade and commerce of the City being of opinion that alterations in 
the plans of the London Bridge Committee, by which the banking- 
house will remain, ought to be made. 

Two of the principal bridges over the Thames will be undergoing 
repairs at the same time ; but that which will materially interfere with 
the local trade of the city of London is the closing of Blackfriars 
Bridge. To obviate this inconvenience, it is said the Corporation 
intend to treat with the proprietors of Waterloo Bridge for certain pri- 
vileges, during the time the passage over Blackfriars Bridge is closed, 
respecting the conveyance of goods in those carts ard other vebicles 
exempted from City toll. It is estimated that the ree of repairing 
the latter will amount to 90,000/. ; and this sum will be entirely ex- 

ended in repairs under water, in consequence of the stone-work being 
in a very decayed condition. Since the building of New J.undon 


Bridge, the water, when the tide is out, is so very low, that in many 
parts even of the centre of the river nothing larger thana rigs could 
This was not the case while the back-water at Old 
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Bridge remained, which kept a sufficient quantity of water alk 
pridge for the purposes of navigation. The first stone of Blackfria 
Bridge was laid in 1760, the first year of the reign of George the Third 
it was passable in 1766, finished in 1770, and cost 150,840. West- , 
minster Bridge has been more than three years under repair ; the stone- 
work having been much decayed, from being of a soft texture, and ill 
calculated for durability. This bridge was begun in September 1738, 
the last arch finished August 1746, pier sunk and repaired in 1747, 
opened to passengers 1750, and cost 426,650/. 

There is at length some chance of the Gresham lectureships being 
made of some use to those for whose benefit they were originally 
founded. About three years ago, an attempt was made to induce the 
lecturers to change the place of their delivery to one at which there was 
a probability of their having an auditory beyond that of four or five 
boys from the Mercers’ School; and the opinions of Sir J. Scarlett 
and Sir E. Sugden were taken on this point. These learned persons 
gave it as their opinion, that it was competent for the Gresham Com- 
mittee to alter the place of delivery to any one within the jurisdiction 
of the City of London, and to alter the language in which the lectures 
are read. The lecturers, however, refused to hold forth in any other 
place. It is reported that the Professorship of Astronomy is vacant 
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! carious state 


| on Wednesday. ; 
| to have been expected; but on Tuesday, a handbill appeared calling 
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usativee applied, he slowly recovered, but still continued in a pre- 

party of Police coming up, the combatants fled im 

all dwections; threatening, however, to renew the conflict in the 
VE ning. 

An inquest was held on Monday on the body of W. Gilchrist, fore- 
man of the masons employed at King’s College, Somerset House, 
whose death was occasioned ky injuries received at the time the piat- 
form broke down. The Jury acquitted the parties who constructed 
the platform of all blame; but this Jury, among whom was Mr. Black- 
well, an extensive builder, were of opinion that the platform was net 
sufficiently strong to bear the stone placed on it. They returned a ver- 
dict of “ Accidental Death,” deodand 5i. 


rest 





The Country. 
The nomination of a candidate to supply the vacancy in the repre- 
sentation of York, made by the death of Captain Bayntun, took place 
No opposition to the election of Mr. Dundas seems 


upon the electors to support Mr. J. H. Lowther; and on Wednesday, 
after Mr. Dundas bad been put in nomination, two mechanics from the 











by the resignation of the learned person who formerly held it ; and that 
at a Committee which was held last week to fill up the vacancy, a very 
general opinion was expressed as to the absolute necessity of the party 
to be elected understanding that the lectures hereafter to be delivered, 
should be in so popular a mode, and at such titnes and place as might 
be considered most convenient to those who were to hear them. The 
public ought to watch this appointment, and see that no one is ap- 
pointed who is not a man of high attainments: it is to be regretted 
that 1001. a year is an object to such men, but the labour is light and 
the labourers are many. The Committee consists of twenty-four mem- 
bers ; twelve appointed by the Mercer's Company, and twelve by the 
Corporation of London.—Morning Chronicle. 

The Postmaster-General has taken measures for extending the three- 
penny post to a circle of twelve miles from the General Post-oflice, in- 
cluding the following post-towns—Stanmore, Edgeware, Barnet, Houn- 
slow, Southall, Walthamstow, Romford, Bromley, Footscray, Croydon, 
and Kingston ; to all which places there will be a threepenny post deli- 
very twice a-day (except at Footscray and Waltham Cross, which wil 
have one delivery only) in addition to the general-post delivery. 

The Committee of the New Corn Exchange, Mark Lane, have come 
to the liberal determination, not to allow any person to have a stand on 
their market who is of the Jewish persuasion, however respectable his 
character or connexions.— Jrue Sun. 

It is reported in the City, that one of the arrangements Mr. Poulett 
Thomson has entered into with the French Government, is to reduce 
the duty on brandy to 10s. per gallon. 

Attempts are making in the City to establish some new description 
of Court, over which, it is rumoured, Mr. M. D. Hill is to preside. 
The present plan seems to be to melt the two Sheriff’s Courts into 
one, entirely free from monopoly. An act of Parliament will be ap- 
plied for early in the next session.— Law Magazine. 

Mr. Spurrier has been appointed Law Professor at King’s College. 
The following gentlemen have been appointed Lecturers at the Law 
Institution— Mr. Wilde, for Conveyancing; Mr. Dodd, for Common 
Law ; and Mr. H. N. Coleridge, for Equity. Mr. ‘Theobald will take 
the Common Law Department during the temporary illness of Mr. 
Dodd. Mr. Amos will be as usual at the London University ; but no 
course by Mr. Austen is announced. 

A new road is about to be formed from Hammersmith Bridge to 
Barnes Terrace, which will considerably lessen the distance between 
London and Richmond. 


The Autopsy steam-carriage has been running last week between 


Finsbury Square and Pentonville, and has continued to attract the at- 
tention of the public daily. It has performed four trips each day ; and 
each trip has averaged twenty-six minutes, or thirteen minutes each 
journey. The crowded state of the roads, and the difficulty of keeping 
the machine from being too much filled by persons anxious to obtain a 
ride upon it, has been an impediment to its progress; but its average 
speed when going is from ten to twelve miles per hour. As soon as 
the other carriages are completed, and arrangements are made for sup- 
plies of water and fuel, it is the intention to run to Paddington. 5 

On Saturday morning about a quarter past four o’clock, in conse- 
quence of the unusual height to which the tide rose in the Thames, 
the lower parts of the houses on the bank of the river at Bankside, 
Holland Street, the lower part of the Strand, Abingdon Street, Stan- 
gate, Lambeth, and Vauxhall, were inundated to the depth of several 
feet. The water flowed up the sewers with such violence, that many 
of the drains were burst open; and the flood then poured into the 
houses in such torrents that even doors which were securely fastened 
were burst open, and considerable damage was occasioned. In some of the 
houses, where the kitchens were occupied as sleeping-apartments, 
many narrowly escaped with life; some of the inmates.being awakened 
by finding themselves in water, which reached above their bedsteads. 
At Lambeth Palace, the cellars were filled to the depth of between 
eight and nine feet ; and along the Bishop’s Walk, where a very strong 
iron railing has been erected, the tide poured in with such force, that 
the iron-work was snapped asunder in many places, and the stone and 
brick-work, together with a great portion of the bank, swept away into 
the river. The oldest waterman on the river does not recollect the tide 
rising so high before. 

Tuesday being the anniversary of the Gunpowder Plot, a large body 
of unemployed English labourers assembled for the purpose of parading 
an effigy of Guy Fawkes through the streets at the East end of Lon- 
don. In the neighbourhood of Ratcliff Highway, they were met by a 
number of Irishmen; a signal was soon given for an attack, and Guy 
Fawkes was instantly thrown from his horse, and a general row ensued. 
Several individuals were seriously injured, and the Irishmen eventually 
beaten, after a desperate conflict. _ One of them received several severe 
contusions on the head and face, another had his hand and arm dread- 


fully lacerated, and a third was deprived of sense by a blow froma. 


bludgeon, He was conveyed to a surgeon; and after being bled, and 


crowd proposed and seconded Mr. Lowther, amidst loud cheers. ‘The 
| show of hands was in favour of the Tory candidate, and a poll was 

demanded for Mr. Dundas. In the evening, a committee was formed 
| to secure Mr. Lowther’s return; which the correspondent of the Stum- 
| dard (rather a questionable authority in such a matter) declares to be 
certain. The polling was to commence yesterday. 

Mr. Poulett Scrope has addressed a letter to the agriculturists of the 
West of England, on the causes of the distress under which they are 
at present suffering, and the remedy for it. He maintains “ that the 
vastly increased and increasing competition of Irish produce of all kinds 
in their markets is one of the main sources of the depression of prices ;” 
and that the Irish grower is enabled to undersell his English competi- 
tor ‘only through the unjust and unwarrantable difference of the law 
under which he cultivates his land and the English grower his.” Gn 
these two points he makes the following observations. 

“|, First, for the increase of Irish agricultural produce imported for sale into Eng 
fand. It appears from documents laid before Parliament that the total quantity of alt 
kinds of grain imported from Ireland in 1817 was 699,809 quarters ; in 1832, 2,605,734 
quarters ; and there is reason for believing that the imports of this year will prove to be 
much greater those ofthe last. At the same time that the quantity has thus increased 
fourfold, the quality likewise has been rapidly improving, Formerly, Irish wheat was 
not worth as much as English by 15s. or 16s. per quarter, now it sells on the average 
within 4s. or 5s. of the average of English wheat. Irish oats bring on the average @ 
price fully equal to that of English oats. 

“The imports of stock have increased in the same_proportion with those of grat. 
The number of cows, swine, horses, and sheep, in 1817, were 100,204; in 1825, 204,722 
There are no returns of the total quantity imported since 1825; but it must have pre 
| digiously increased, as no less than 418,000 head were introduced in 1831 through the 
port of Liverpool alone. ‘ 

“On the whole, therefore, it is certain that the imports of farming produce from Ire- 
land to England have been more than quadrupled within the last sixteen years, Ne 
wonder that prices have sunk in the English markets under the increased supply eof 

“2, Some, however, may say, ‘this cannot be helped! Ireland is as much «nm im 
| tegral part of the British empire as Yorkshire or Berwickshire, and cannot in justice 
be prevented from sending her produce to our markets. The Irish are under the same 
laws and government with ourselves, and have a right to a free intercourse with every 
part of the King’s dominions.’ 

“Sach would indeed be the case if Ireland were subject to the same laws cs (reat 
Britain, but this is by uo means the fact. There exists a great andmost important diffe 
rence between the laws of Ireland and England in many points which directly affeet 
the prices of their respective produce. The most material of these distinctions are, that— 

“‘\. Ireland pays fewer Government taxes than Great Britain. 

“2, Ireland is allowed to have a free banking system anda currency of 1/, notes; 

both of which are by law prohibited in England. 

“3. Ireland has no Poorslaws. The land of Ireland is cultivated free of poor-rate. 

“ IT mean to confine my observations to the last of these exemptions, as bearing most 
immediately upon your interests.” 

He then proceeds to show, that it is owing to the absence of a poor- 
law in Ireland that Irish produce is sold in English markets at so lowr 
a rate. 


“ In England, the Poor-laws have kept up the standard of living among our agti- 
cultural labourers, in spite of their redundant numbers, and have prevented wages from 
falling below an average of ls. 6d. per day. In Ireland, wages are from 4d. to 10d. per 
day, because there is no poor-law! How can an English farmer, paying ls. 6d. ode 
to his labourers, compete in the market with the Irish farmer, who pays an average of 
7d, a-day to his labourers? In England a farmer is forced by law to pay from 3s. to 
10s. an acre poor-rate ; while the Irish farmer pays no poor-rate at all! Is it wonderfut, 
then, that the latter can beat the former out of his own markets? But this is not all. 
To make the difference still more galling and unjust, a very large proportion of our 
heavy Poor-rates is paid to maintain in idleness the surplus labourers of our parishes, 
who are deprived of the employment they would otherwise obtain in London, and all 
the large towns of the kingdom, by the hordes of starving Irish that are driven over 
here from the want of a poor-law in theirown country. Indirectly, we thus pay for the 
| support of the Irish poor as well as our own; while the Irish landowner, paying no tax 

of the kind at all, and hiring his half-famished labourers for one-third of the wages the 
law compels us to give, sends over to our markets his corn and cattle, his butter and 
bacon, raised at less than half the cost of our produce, which has to meet it there, and 
pockets the difference in the shape of an exorbitant rent. 

“ For it is the landlord of Ireland, not the farmer, who profits by this unfair. and un- 
just state of the law. The farmers of Ireland are mere slayes—worse off than the serfs 
of Russia. The Irish farmer is a poor creature who occupies a wretched turf cabin, and 
from 2 to 20 acres of land, is clothed in rags, lives only on potatoes and buttermilk, and 
never tastes from year's end to year’s end a mouthful of the corn he raises, ithe better 
he makes, or the bacon of the hogs that are his messmates by day and his bedfellows 
by nixlt, but sends every ounce of these things to England for the money with which 
to pay his rent. It is the absence of any law compelling the landholders ‘to keep their 

yeasautry from starving, which enables them to exact from the latter every atom of the 
of the produce of their labour upon the soil, except the dry potatoes on which they sup- 
port a miserable existence,” 

Unless Ireland is subjected to a poor-law, Mr. Scrope maintains that 
English farmers will be reduced soon to the same state as the Irish : 
and strongly recommends that the former should petition loudly and 
boldly until the injustice from which they suffer is removed. 

“ Depend upon it (he says in couclusion) so long as you submit patiently and silently 
to the cruel injustice [ have exposed to you, it will never be removed. But meet te 
discuss and declare your feelings upon it; pour in some hundred petitions to Parlia- 
ment about it ; and anoiher session will not pass without the enactment of a law whick 
shall make the Irish landlords keep their poor on their own corn and bacon, as we do 
ours, instead of driving them over here to be maintained by us in addition to our owm.” 


On Friday evening last, two hundred and five tenants of the allot- 
ments let out by the Bishop of Bath and Wells were regaled at the 
Palace with their annual substantial entertainment of solid Englisk 
fare, roast beef, plum pudding, &c. His Lordship attended, for a short 
time, the convivial party, and proposed as a toast, “ Success to the al- 

{ lotment system,” which was drunk with nine times nine; after which, 
* Good landlords and good tenants,” drunk with three times three. Mr. 
) Emery, the steward, then handed to his Lordship the whole of the 
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renis, and proposed his good health, which was drunk with acclama- 
tions ; after which his Lordship retired. The whole of the evening 
was one of true old English hospitality.—Bath Journal. 


A fire occurred one day last week at Ewhurst Green, near Battle, 
on a farm belonging to Mr. Dawes, by which a great quantity of agri- 
cultural property was destroyed, including four oxen. ‘The Battle fire- 
engine was despatched with all speed, drawn by four horses, to the 
spot. The fire was suspected to be the work of an incendiary.—Lewes 
Journal. 

On Sunday morning, three large stacks of wheat, the property of Mr. 
R. Fox, in a field about half a mile from York, were maliciously set 
on fire. All efforts to extinguish the fire were unavailing. As soon 
as it was ascertained to be the work of an incendiary, information was 
giyen to the agent to the Leeds and Yorkshire Insurance Office; who 
immediately instituted an inquiry which led to the suspicion of Wil- 
liam Hall, a labourer, who had previously had a quarrel with Mr. Fox, 
and frequently declared he would be revenged. He was apprehended 
and committed to York Castle to take his trial.— York Herald. 

Three stacks of wheat, and a shed which contained several agricul- 
cultural implements, were burned to the ground on Monday night, on a 
farm in the neighbourhood of Uxbridge. The property belongs to Mr. 
Nicholson, of Uxbridge, who was a sufferer last winter by a similar cir- 
cumstance, 

On Thursday week, a meeting of the proprietors and occupiers of 
land in the hundred of Gallow, Norfolk, was held at Fakenham, for 
the purpose of taking measures to put a stop to the recurrence of in- 
cendiarism, which has become so alarmingly general in that county. 
Lord Charles Townshend took the chair, and the following resolution 
was adopted. ‘“ That this meeting, viewing with considerable horror 
and concern the recurrence of that diabolical spirit of incendiarism 
which has lately become so prevalent in this county, and more par- 
ticularly so in this hundred, in which the poor are as well employed 
and paid as in any other part of the kingdom, feel the actual necessity 
of using every exertion and means in their power to prevent this malig- 
nant crime, and for detecting, prosecuting, and bringing to severe 
justice, the deluded perpetrators.” It was also resolved, that a fund 
should be raised by subseription for the above purposes: the subscrip- 
tion to be after the rate of 1U. for every hundred acres from the land- 
lord, and 1/. for every hundred acres from the occupier. 


The charges for labour in Woolwich Dock-yard are reduced more 
than one-half in the present year. The workmen under twenty years’ 
servitude have been discharged without pension; but those who have 
served a longer time receive 20/. a year. ‘Those retained are allowed to 
work but five days in the week. 

To such an extent are party polities carried at Ashburton, that a 
Tory innkeeper sent to the family surgeon to say, that if his father 
went toa Whig dinner he should discharge him. The father took no 
notice of the threat, but his son, the surgeon, was dismissed. 

The resistance to Church-rates is rapidly spreading to the most ob- 
scure points of the kingdom. At Bungay in Suffolk, the Dissenters 
have resolved to be no longer burdened with the expenses of the 
church ; and one of them, Mr. Morris, who had previously notified his 
intention to pay no more, has suffered the churchwardens to distrain 
his goods. On applying for a warrant of distress to cne of the 
Magistrates, he strenuously advised them to desist from a course so 
unjust, to accomplish the payment of the rate amongst the members of 
the church, and to strike from the assessment the names of the Dis- 
senters. ‘This advice was disregarded. The distress was levied, the 
goods were, after some delay, clandestinely sold to a sivall tradesman, 
at a price which offered a powerful inducement ; and they trusted that 
the first effort of resistance had been signally and effectually put down. 
The name of the buyer, however, soon transpired ; and within two days 
he had signed a document expressing deep regret for the act he had 
committed, setting forth the baits by which he had been entrapped into 
the purchase, and requesting, as the most complete reparation in his 
power, to be allowed to return the goods to Mr. Morris. Aceord- 
ingly, on Monday morning they were, by a large coiieourse of péople, 
publicly borne to the house of that gentleman; when he declared that 
he could not, under such circumstances, accept them, and advised that 
they-should be sold for the benefit of the poor. They were then paraded 
in triumph round the town, with various expressions of popular feeling 
near the houses of parties supposed to be interested on either side of 
the question. 

A cave is said to have been discovered within the Nash Rocks, near 
Presteign, in Radnorshire, on the estate of the Earl of Oxford, and 
at an elevation of some hundreds of feet from the plain. The descent 
from the entrance is twenty feet, the roof full thirty. The dimensions 
may be three hundred feet in circumference; but the immense size and 
number of pillars render it impossible for the eye to ascertain the exact 
admeasurement. This natural curiosity consists in the petrified pil- 
lars, which appear to have been formed by dripping from the ceiling 
or roof. From the length of time nature has been performing her 
work, many of them are at least six feet round at the top. They 
reach to the floor, and have beccm>» perfect pillars of stone, appearing 
like inverted cones; ethers are like icicles, or, in common terms, 
eaves-droppings. The rocks are situated between the Hill Garraway 
Mountains, near the river Eowell; where the remains of the ever-me- 
morable Sir Samuel Romilly are deposited in the family vault of his 
late relative, Colonel Foley. It was here, in the midst of cataracts 
and the wildest picturesque scenery, that this great lawyer and legislator 
rested from the fatigues of his profession.— Shrewsbury Chronicle. 

On Saturday last, a man and his wife arrived at F'rampton-on-Severn, 
acCompanied by their dog, a donkey, a goose, and two hens; the whole 
of the purty having travelled from Warwickshire, for the purpose of 
being dipped in salt water, to escape the dreadful effects of the scratches 
or bites of a mad cat.— Bristol Gazette. 

* Phe repairs of the Brighton chain pier are proceeding. It is pro- 
posed to adopt means to prevent the “ swagging” of the different divi- 
sions of the roadway between the several piers, and thus prevent the 
action on it of high wind. All the chains are perfect; the iron works 
of the footways only were broken ; and that breakage, without any signs 








of fusion, proves that the wind storm, and not lightning, caused the 
destruction. 

The sudden disappearance of a person from Brighton has created no 
little astonishment inthe town. The person in question is the son of 
a highly respectable gentleman at Hastings, and in consequence of the 
well known respectability of his family he has succeeded in fraudulently 
obtaining from various persons divers sums of money by false checks, 
He has levied contributions to the amount altogether of nearly 1,000/. 
—Brighton Gazette, 





The new steam-engine boiler just erected by Messrs. Blacker, Col- 
lins, and Co., at their pit at Radstock, exploded on Saturday morning, 
and destroyed nearly all the premises; parts of which were blown in 
different directions to a distance of nearly one hundred and sixty yards. 
Eight men, including the three engineers, were thrown in different di- 
rections. One was killed on the spot, his head being nearly blown off; 
another died whilst being conveyed home ; another had his boots blown 
off his legs, and his legs broken; the others are in such a state that 
it is feared they cannot recover. ‘The men now under ground, about 
fifty in number, cannot be got up for some time ; and much fear is en- 
tertained that they will be drowned, as the other engine used to pump 
water out of the pit cannot be used until repaired. No language can 
paint the devastation and affliction occasioned by this lamentable acci- 
dent. ‘The apprehensions of the relatives of the poor miners are as 
distressing and as poignant as the grief of the relatives of the killed 
and maimed.— Bath Journal. 

On Saturday evening, during a violent storm that overspread the 
hills of Derbyshire, and which likewise visited Sheffield, William Gil- 
bert, resident at Froggatt, was returning home, when the extreme vio- 
lence of the wind, accompanicd with snow, bewildered him in sucha 
way that he made a wrong turn on the road, and it is believed com- 
pletely lost his way. In consequence of his not coming home, his 
friends proceeded to make inquiries; and on Sunday morning they 
found the unfortunate man laid on the ground near Owlur Bar, quite 
dead.— Sheffield Iris: 

The Nottingham Royal Express coach was on its way to Barnet, on 
Wednesday afternoon, when, about four miles from that place, it was 
met by a four-horse hearse coming furiously along, the driver of which 
was intoxicated, and incapable of managiug the horses. The two ve- 
hicles came in contact; and the concussion was so great that the driver 
of the Express was precipitated to the ground with great violence, and 
seriously injured. The pole of the coach likewise entered the belly of 
one of the leaders of the hearse, and made such a dreadful wound that 
it was found necessary to kill the poor animalon thespot. The hearse 
was nearly broken to pieces. 

A melancholy accident happened in a colliery at West Bromwich on 
Saturday. Five miners were descending a coal-pit to their work, and 
had proceeded about thirty yards down the shaft, which is one hundred 
and forty yards deep, when a chain lashed to the roller part on the coal- 
bank by some means became unfastened, and fell out, knocking four of 
the men out of the skep, and precipitating them to the bottom; they 
were killed instantly. their bodies being dreadfully bruised and their 
bones neatly all fractured.— Wolverhampton Chronicle. 

Last week, John Newton, not eighteen years old, an apprentice to a 
patten-meker in Colchester, hanged himself, in a fit of insanity. It 
was stated on the inquest, that the boy’s mother had been deranged 
seven years before she died, and the boy himself had been subject to 
fits since he was four years old. 

During the tremendous gale which blew on Saturday night, a large 
schooner, name unknown, struck upon the Carnarvon Bar, and speedily 
went to pieces ; when all hands perished, before the life-boat, which 
was promptly launched, could go to their assistance.—Nerth Wales 
Chronicle. j 

Such .a torrent of rain fell in the vicinity of Oldham, on Monday 
afternoon, that the banks of the reservoir belonging to the cotton-mill 
of Mr. Lees, at Moor Hey, gave way, and the water overflowing, carried 
all the bridges before it. At Sheepwashes, a little below, it did very 
alarming damage to the hat-manufactory of Mr. Nelson, and quite in- 
undated all the cottages adjoining. We have not heard of any person 
perishing.—JJanchesier Herald. 

On Saturday, a sailor fell from the mast-head of the Thunderer, at 
Sheerness, to the deck, and was killed on the spot. ‘The poor fellow 
had only entered on board the ship the day before. 

The Swedish sloop, Neptunus, of Wisby, with a cargo of salt, came 
on shore here on Saturday last, during a heavy gale at S.E., and was 
driven into a cavern, by which her topmast and bowsprit were carried 
away. The crew would have been saved if they had remained by the 
vessel; but they quitted her about two miles from the shore ; and the 
boat having upset amongst the breakers, they perished in sight of many 
spectators, who could tender them no aid. The vessel is a complete 
wreck.— Cornubian. 

Three boys ran away last week from an excellent charitable institu- 
tion in Exeter; and upon being detected, stated the cause of their 
leaving to be, that “ they had beef every day.” 


On Saturday afternoon, Mr. James Gleadow, of the Customs at 
Hull, fell in, at the entrance of the Humber, with a small-decked ves- 
sel of about nine tons burden, called the Reform, for which he had 
been for some time on the look-out. On searching the vessel, he found 
She was laden with leaf-tobacco. The whole weight was 4,710lb. ; and 
was contained in-one hundred packages, eleven weighing about 60lbs. 
each, forty-nine 501b., and forty 401b. He immediately seized the ves- 
sel, and detained the men. The vessel was brought up to Hull; and 
the tobacco, the value of which, with the duty, would amount to 700/. 
or 8001, was delivered over to the Customs. The tight little vessel was 
out in the dreadful gale on the 30th August, and during the whole time 
shipped scarcely a pail of water. ‘They saw twenty-eight vessels go 
on shore during the time, and only themselves and another rode it out 
in safety. — Hull Advertiser. } 

Mr. Bodell, a respectable farmer at Plumstead, aged about eighty» 
was poisoned on Sunday last ;, and his grandson, John Bodell, a young; 
man of bad character, is suspected of the crime. He went to the 
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residence of his grandfather at an early hour on that day, long before 
the servant was up; and proffered his services to light the deceased's 
fire, boil the coffee, and clean the hearth. He was desired to go away, 
but he would take no denial. He had never before made a similar re- 
quest. He placed the coffee-pot upon the fire, and quitted the house. 
The deceased and his family, consisting in the whole of six persons, 
partook of the coffee; and shortly afterwards they became very ill, 
and retched violently. Mr. Butler, a surgeon of Woolwich, was 
speedily called in; and on being made acquainted with the alarming 
circumstances, concluded that poison had been mixed with the coffee. 
An analyzation of the grounds of the coffee-pot confirmed his first im- 
pression, as he discovered them impregnated with arsenic. The grand- 
father died the following morning, and the remaining portion of the 
family remain in a very precarious state. Information of the circum- 
stance was communicated to two constables of Plumstead and - Wool- 
wich; and from inquiries they ascertained that the accused had ab- 
sconded, and directed his course towards London. ‘TT hither one of 
them pursued him, and captured the fugitive near Smithfield. He is 
now confined in Woolwich cage, to abide the result of the Coroner's 
inquest. It is ascertained that the prisoner had made several pur- 
chases of arsenic from divers chemists in the vicinity. His father, in 
speaking of the lamentable occurrence, has been heard to declare his 
opinion that it was the intention of the prisoner to make him the next 
victim. Mr. Bodell was in the habit of giving his tea and coffee- 
grounds to Daniel Bing, a ratcatcher in the neighbourhood ; and but 
for the timely discovery, he and the whole of his family (four in 
number) might have been destroyed. , 

On Wednesday week a fight for 10/. a-side took place in Holderness, 
between John Brown, a butcher, in the employ of Mr. Lovitt, of 
Hull, and a fisherman named Hackney. Brown, a man of about 
thirty-six, has long been notorious as a professor of pugilism; in 
which he was the instructor of Hackney who is ten years younger. 
The parties proceeded with their friends, in the first instance, to Ald- 
borough ; but in consequence of the spirited interference of the Reve- 
rend W. Craven, the resident clergyman, who sent a young friend to 
forbid the fight, while he went.to the nearest Magistrate, the parties 
thought it expedient to go out of the parish, and repaired iv a field 
about a mile and a half distant, within the adjoining parish of Withern- 
wick. A ring was there formed in the presence of about 1,500 per- 
sous. Brown was seconded by two men named Forsey and Thomp- 
son, and Hackney by ‘‘ Tommy the Nailor,” and a South country 
showman. After fighting sixty-five rounds, which occupied one hour 
and thirty-six minutes, Brown was thrown or fell; and he never after- 
wards recovered himself. He died next day. His body exhibited a 
shocking spectacle; he seemed to have been dreadfully beaten upon 
the chest and head, and to have had the right eye destroyed. Hackney 
was also dreadfully beaten, but was able to claim the stake-money next 
morniug.—Hull Packet. On the Friday following, a Coroner’s Jury 
returred a verdict against Hackney and two seconds. [Who are the 
Magistrates of the parish where the fight took place? Has Lord 
Melbourne called them to account for their gruss neglect of duty in 
suffering such a violation of law and decency to oceur within their 
jucisdiction ?] 

A Coroner’s Inquest was held at East Bedfont, near Staines, on 
Monday, on the body of Thomas Mark, a King’s Waterman, about 
seventy years old, who livedat Richmond, and was found dead ina 
ditch near East Bedfont. 

Mr. Robert Huntley, surgeon, stated, that on examining the body he found a 
wound caysed by some sharp cutting instrument, which had passed in just below 
the nose. Ontrying it with a probe, he found that it had penetrated to the 
brain. It was such an injury as no man could bave inflicted on himself, and was 
sufficient to account for death. 

By the Jury—The instrument did not go through the palate. It went through 
the bony part of the skull. The wound went obliquely, and not vertically. It 
could not have been done by a bullet. Witness has not opened the head, since 
the appearances so satisfactorily proved the cause of death. It appeared as if it 
were done by a short dagger that fell out of a stick. 

Corouer—* Might not the wound have been caused by a pitchfork?” Wit- 
ness—‘‘ It is possible that it might have been done by such an instrument.”’ 
Foreman—“ It occurs to me that he might have fallen on some rajlings, and 
then have staggered to the place where he was found.” Witness—‘ Such a 
wound as deceased received must have caused instant death. He could ‘not have 
walked a step after he received the injury ;_ the direction of the wound refuted 
that supposition. It would appear that the person who gave the wound must 
have known something of anatomy, as he could not have reached the brain so 
readily through any other part.” Witness had no doubt that lre was stabbed first, 
and flung into the ditch afterwards. 

It appeared that the old man had been to London to receive his 
pension on Saturday last; he was seen walking in company with a boy 
on his road to East Bedfont about six o’clock in the evening. Nobody 
had since seen or heard of the boy. 

Sir John Gibbon, a Magistrate, stated, that ou Monday he committed a man 
of the name of Whittal to the tread-mill at the House of Correction, Coldbath 
Fields, for’not maintaining his wife; he was to go for three months. Whittal 
is a man of desperate character, and is connected with some bad associates. 
When brought before hin, the circumstance of the deceased’s death was stated 
to him ; when he replied, that he hoped they did not suppose him guilty of such 
anact. There were marks of blood about him, which led to the observation. It 
appeared that this man was seen following the deceased on Saturday night, 
between six and seven o'clock, by a woman, and near the place where he was 
found. The man who was seen by this woman, had on a fustian jacket and 
afur cap. The prisoner Whittal was dressed in a similar manner; and it was 
an extraurdinary circumstance, that about seven o’clock on Saturday night, 
while a patrol of the name of Glendining was on duty on the Bedfont road 
a little dog which was with him approached the spot where the deceased lay, 
aud it was with difficulty he could be drawn away. The patrol did not pay 
attention to its motions, he not having any suspicion of so foul a murder. At 
=— o'clock the same night, on the patrol coming to spot, the dog again went 
there. 

Mr. Cooper, landlord of the Duke’s Head at East Bedfont, said, that as far 
as he could recollect, about six o’clock on Saturday evening Whittal came into 
the Duke's Head, where he remained till eleven, and did not go out the whole 
fume. 

Further inquiries were directed to be made, and the inquest was ad- 
journed to yesterday ; when agreat number of witnesses were examined, 
and the Jury returned the following verdict— 

“ That the deceased peison, Thomas Monk, was fuund dead in a watercourse, by the 





side of the road, near Bedfont, with a wound below the nose; but by what medus he 
— — or how the wound was inflicted, no satisfactory evidence has been adduced 
to the Jury.” 


On Thursday and Friday week an inquest was holden before Mri 
Cecil, on view of the body of James Holland, gardener, who met with 
his death from a locked jaw, occasioned by a stab in his hand froma 
sharp instrument, on the evening of the 23d ult. The deceased was a 
steady man, and bore an excellent character. It appeared in evidence, 
that he was walking with two other persons up St. Giles’s, when they 
met three men, walking abreast, apparently gentlemen of the Univers 
sity. Some altereation and blows ensued between one of the gentle~ 
men and the deceased ; who complained that his thumb was hurt. Mr 
Thomas Embling, pupil to Mr. Paxton, surgeon, stated as follows— 
** Tattended James Holland on Wednesday last; he was then labours 
ing under symptoms of a locked jaw, and he died of it on the following 
day. During the time I attended him, he told me, that on the Wed- 
nesday week preceding, he met three gentlemen, and one of them struck 
at his head with a stick, and he held out his hand to avoid the blows 
He received it on his thumb from some sharp instrument, and that it 
was from a dirk or dagger in the stick. Holland’s death was occasioned 
by that wound. He told me they were some collegians he had met. I 
have examined the wound, and have no doubt it was from a sharp ins 
strument,” The Jury paid great attention to the melancholy case, and 
returned a verdict of “* Manslaughter against some person unknown.” 
They also expressed their detestation of the dastardly practice, too 
prevalent in Oxford, of carrying weapons similar to the one which 
occasioned his death.— Reading Mercury. 

On Tuesday week, Mr. Alloway, farmer, of Holyport, near Mai- 
denhead, was stopped near Marlow, by five footpads, and robbed of 
95l. in country notes, one sovereign, and 12s. ‘The robbers stopped 
the pony-chaise by pushing it in the hedge, held him back in the chaise, 
and rifled his pockets. —Bucks Gazette. 

IRELAND. 

Mr. Littleton has ordered the dismissal of Colonel Verner, of Ar- 
magh, from the commission of the peace, for neglect of duty, as re~ 
spected some proceeding of the Orangemen in the North.— Cork Even- 
ing Herald, 

Positive orders have been forwarded from the Castle to the consta~ 
bulary in the North of Ireland, to disperse any Orange processions 
which may be formed on the 4th November (King William the Third’s 
birthday) or the succeeding days. This is bringing Orange affairs to a 
crisis. 

It is said in the best-informed circles, that Baron Smith’s late charge 
will be made the subject of a Parliamentary inquiry early next session. 

Mr. O’Connell has renewed his agitation of the Repeal question. 
He addressed a letter to Mr. Fagan, the appointed Chairman of the 
dinner given to him on Monday last in Cork; in which he says, that 
having had his two months’ play, he is as ready and willing as ever ‘‘to 
agitate for old Ireland.” He then denounces the Coercion Bill in 
strong terms; declares that he would never think of accepting office 
except under an Administration that would “ impeach Stanley and 
Lord Anglesea,” and that he has nailed the Repeal colours to the mast. 
He concludes in these words— ‘ 

« Yes, we will repeal the Union! Yes, we will reestablish the Irish Parlias 
ment, by the peaceable, legal, and constitutional combination of Irishmen, to 
which legislators yield, in order to obey a sentiment not to be resisted, because 
universal Ireland will set another example to the autions of the world of the 
mode in which great political changes onght to be brought about; that is, 
without a crime or an offence—without sacrifice of property—and, above all, 
without one drop of blood.” 

The war of the parson with the peasant is, we are told, about to re+ 
commence; many of the clergy of the ithe Church having deters 
mined to reject the proffered loan in lieu of the tithes of the current 
year, and of the arrears of the two last years. . . . 6 « + 6 
A letter of advice to the Clergy of the ‘Lithe Church, purporting te 
be written by Mr. Shaw, M.P., Recorder of Dublin, having found its 
way into the newspapers, displayed to the public the disposition and 
plans of the Clergy and their adherents. The writer of this letter, 
reckless of the consequences which his pernicious advice, if adopted, 
would inevitably produce, recommends the tithe-collectors or owners te 
reject the loan which is proffered to them, and to proceed to the en- 
forcement of their tithes by the most expensive and vexatious process 
in the superior courts ; and, for that purpose, he advises them to coms 
bine and support each other, and sacrifice even 50 per cent. of theit 
present tithes rather than accept the terms proposed by the act of 
last session. The writer shrewdly enough comments upon the object 
and tendency of this act; and anticipates from it extinction of 
tithes and the consequent downfal of his idol—the lish Juggernaut. 
He may be right in his anticipation of the tendency of this measure ; 
but it is difficult to divine how the unguarded and pernicious advice 
which he gives, and which, if adopted, would provoke a civil war in 
this country, could in the smallest degree postpone the catastrophe he 
dreads, or tend to uphold a monstrously anomalous establishment upon 
the ruin of the people.—Zrish Correspondent of the True Sun. 

The Tithe system, in one shape or other, is, it seems, destined te 
cause heartburnings, disunion, and contention through the land. ‘Term 
has begun, and with it the never-ending warfare of Clergy and de- 
faulters. ‘The former are givenjby the Composition Act the opportut 
nity of bringing their actions for debt simply and cheaply; but already 
it appears that they are haunted by the spirit of vengeful licigation, and 
are crowding the records of the Courts of Chancery and Exchequer 
with bills and applications, which will in their progress through these 
Courts load the unfortunate defendants with heavy costs. Ibis term 
promises a rich harvest to the gentlemen of the long robe in the matter 
of tithe-suits alone. Poor farmers, some charged as being only 34 in 
arrear, are under process of citation to these expensive Courts from 
the counties of Meath, Westmeath, Wicklow, Waterford, Wexford, 
Kilkenny, King’s County, and even Cork.— Times Correspondent. 

The following attorney’s circular has been addressed to the tithe 
payers of the entire parish of Swords, a large village (called in Ireland 
a town) seven miles from Dublin. 

“5, Talbot Street, 23th October. . 

“ Sir—I am directed by the Honourable and Reverend Mr, Howard to apprise you 
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that he will, immediately after the first day of November next, expect payment of your 
tithes and arrears of tithes (if any) due up to that day. 


“ I would respectfully suggest the | hyrineed of your taking advice as to your liability 
to pay this demand, before you involve yourself in litigation and expense, If, how- 
ever, you shall refuse to pay during the ensuing week, I trust you will conceive IT am 
only doing my duty towards my client in taking proceedinys after the time specified 
without giving further notice. “1am your obedient servant, 

“ ABRAHAM COATEs, 

“ Payment to be sent taNo. 5, Talbot Street, Dublin.”’ 

Mr. Thomas Steele has addressed a letter ‘to the People of 
Treland,” which occupies two columns of the Dublin Morning Register, 
on the subject of the O’Connell tribute. He maintains it ought to be 
termed “ the national debt of Ireland to Daniel O’ Connell.” He argues 
in support of the claim which the Agitator has upon the people, in con- 
sequence of the loss he sustained in giving up a large professional 
income and devoting himself entirely to their service. Moreover, he 
says that it is Mr. O’Connell’s duty to maintain his family ; which 
he cannot do if he gives up his profession and receives no equivalent 
for its gains. This letter is an extraordinary production, as the fol- 
lowing extract from it will show. 

*¢ The moral compact between O'Connell and his family is positive and explicit, 
and has imposed on him certain sanctimonious duties to them which cannot be 
dispensed with, and which it would be a heinous offence in the eyes of God and 
man to violate by leaving them unfulfilled. The compact between him and 
Treland is only tacit and implied ; and if he hdd never taken a part in politics 
at all, and had left Ireland as he found her,—betrayed, terror-struck, and de- 
serted by the world,—‘ Lone, as a corse within its shroud,’ almost festering in its 
shroud, he would no more be guilty of any actual positive moral criminality, 
than any one of those tens of thousands of amiable and honourable, but retiring 
Irishmen, in every part of the empire, who, being unfitted by temperament for 
public life, shrink almost with shuddering from embroiling themselves in poli- 
tical turmoil, however they might deplore the political destinies of their country. 

“In one of the languages of the North of Europe, the word which signifies 
*to die’ is 2 compound of exquisite pathetic beauty ; literally translated, it would 
be ‘to pass over sorrow.’ Now, Lama good deal inclined tothink that the high- 
minded men of Enniscorthy will not differ from my opinion, if I affirm that al- 
though this beautiful verb shows, in its analysis, a short way of providing that a 
family shall not endure sorrow, or even exist under the endurance of the slightest 
inconvenience from the utter deprivation of property, O'Connell would not be 

uite justified in putting his daughters in easy circumstances for ever, and causing 
them to ‘ pass over sorrow,’ by taking them by the tresses and ringlets of their 
hair, laying his knee on their bosoms, and affectionately cutting through their 
windpipes with a highly-tempered and fine-toothed Epicurean, voluptuous, la 
Sylphide, Taglioni-like, sweet-moving, not skreeking, but zephyr-like, lover- 
like, soft-sighing handsaw! Neither, [am persuaded, do these Wexford men 
believe that O'Connell would be right, in the presence of their mother, to pro- 
vide the avoidance of sorrow for ever for his sons by burking them, and sending 
their bodies as a present to the College (of course the Irish College) of Surgeons 
for dissection, even although it be evident that he might, to a certain extent, 
promote the progress of physiological science in Ireland by this ‘ free- gratis-for- 
nothing’ anatomical donation.” 

The number of human beings turned lately out of their holdings on 
Lady Ross’s estate, in the county of Longford, amount to 281. Their 
tenure was a life one, which some time since expired ; and they are cast 
upon the world, for the sin, in the first place, of being Papists, and in 
the second, of supplying from their entire number four voters for the 
popular candidates at the late election. ‘The case of one is particularly 
deplorable : he is a person named Farrell, who reclaimed the principal 
part of the land he held, and erected considerable buildings upon it, on 
the express condition with a former landlord that he should get a re- 
newal of his lease. He is now in the decline of life, and not able to 
labour for his bread; and he is thrown upon the high-road like the rest, 
though he never interfered in the elections one way or the other, and 
to avoid giving offence had not even qualified himself to vote. He is 
connected by marriage with a priest; and this, it is supposed, had so 
far aggravated the crime of being a Papist, as not to make even his an 
excepted case, notwithstanding his being so peculiarly circumstanced. 
‘The entire of these 281 souls are wholly destitute; not having, inde- 

endently of the charity of their poor neighbours, as much as one day’s 

ood. ‘Lalk of the Poles and their sufferings! Is their fate, after all, 
as hard as that of these miserable beings? Would not Farrell and his 
hapless family look upon transportation to Siberia as a clemency in 
comparison to what they are compelled to endure? On the Lorton 
estate, we understand, the ejectment process is in active operation. 
Arrears, it is suspected, have been allowed to run on for the mere pur- 
pose of getting them into a difficulty from which they could not extri- 
cate themselves. We have heard of one who owed two years and a 
half}s rent. He presented all but the last half year’s to the agent in a 
certain district ; and it was about to be received, when the agent’s son 
asked his father how he could give any quarter to a man who voted 
against his landlord’s friend at the last election? The appeal succeeded, 
and the man was obliged to clear off to the uttermost farthing, which 
he was only able to do by the assistance of his friends. Many who had 
no such resource were sent adrift without ceremony. We should men- 
tion, that there was not one of the Ross tenantry who was in arrear to 
the extent of a single farthing !— Dublin Morning Register. 

On the 25th ult. while the Sheriff of Donegal was executing an at- 
tachment issued by the Court of Chancery against two men for non- 
payment of rent, he was surrounded in the town of Letterkenny by a 
number of persous who attempted to rescue the prisoners, and who 
threatened the Sheriff with immediate death. The latter presented a 
pistol, declaring his determination to use it in self-defence; when the 
crowd recoiled, but turning on the Sheriff's Builiff, they cut and beat 
him severely on the head. The Police, however, coming up, the pri- 
£Oners were promptly secured. ‘This daring attack took place while 
the Barrister of the county and the Magistrates were holding the 
Quarter-sessions in the above town. The persons arrested, and many 


others in the same neighbourhood, owe seven years rent, which no one 
dare demand. 


According to the corporate inquiry at Cashel, the Corporation of that 
ity consists of a Mayor, and sixteen Aldermen, Recorder, two Bai- 
liffs, Town-clerk, two Sergeants at-mace, Sword-bearer, and Town- 
crier. The Mayor is chosen annually by the freemen, from three can- 
didates selected by the Aldermen, who with freemen constitute the 
Common-hall. The salary of the Mayor is only 50/. a year. He is 
ex-officio Magistrate of the county of Tipperary. Baron Pennefather 
isthe Recorder of Cashel, but has a resident deputy. The Mayor 














and sixteen Aldermen of the Corporation are immediate relatives or 
near connexions of the Pennefather family. Mr. Matthew Pennefather 
is considered the patron of Cashel at present. The rental of the Corpo. 
ration is 219/. annually, from 2,500 acres of land, of which land 1,314 
acres were leased to the late Richard Pennefather in 1830, for 897. a 
year, for ninety-nine years, after he had purchased the interest of the 
previous tenant, Mr. Bolton, for a large sum.— Limerick Chronicle. 

The potato digging has been very much retarded by rain; but the 
crop, so far as has been dug, is turning out good, both as to quality 
and quantity. At least one half remainsin the ground, and wheat- 
sowing will consequently be very backward; however, there is a good 
breadth of fallows and clover leys sown, which has a promising appear. 
ance.—Drogheda Journal. 

On Thursday night, Martin Bowe was murdered at Ballinasloe by 
three men, with whom he hada dispute. There can be little doubt, 
we should hope, that justice will be speedily avenged ; the perpetrators 
of this foul deed being well known, we understand, to the police. 





‘ SCOTLAND. 

The greater part of the visiters at the late Perth Races still continue 
in the neighbourhood; and in the interval, the Duke and Duchess of 
Buccleuch have joined the distinguished circle. The noble visiters 
have been alternately guests at Scone, Dupplin, Kinfauns, Freeland, 
and the other seats of our county nobility; where the entertainments 
have been upon the most splendid scale. The Marquis and Marchioness 
of Londonderry still form part of the circle.—Perth Courier. 

[How is it that these Conservative Thanes, with their noble ladies, 
do not wend their way homewards after the races? Are they plotting 
the downfal of the Grey Administration, or striving to pluck up courage 
for another encounter with the Commons of England in defence of 
their antiquated politics ?] 

Among the deaths of the week, we have this day to record the 
demise of the Town Council of Edinburgh. That august body has 
given up the ghost,—we wish we could say in the literal sense, paid the 
debt. ‘The admirers of the Council, however, will be happy to learn 
that it died game—that its last act was a job, and that it showed no 
symptoms of that weakness known by the name of deathbed repentance. 
To speak nothing but good of the dead, is an amiable precept, but one 
which, in the present instance, for the sake of the living, must be vio~ 
lated. Had the works of the Council died with them, the case would have 
been different ; but they have left usa little legacy which will long “ keep 
their memory green in our souls,” and we hope in the souls of their im- 
mediate successors, as an antidote against all jobbing in time to come. 
As was pretty generally anticipated, the late city rulers disregarded the 
petition of the inhabitants to allow the vacancy in the College Church, 
occasioned by the removal of Mr. Tait, to remain unfilled up until the 
appearance of the bill for regulating the Annuity-tax. The appointment 
of a clergyman took place in one week after the Church was declared 
vacant; and for this violent haste, the Council assigned every reason 
but the true one; urging, in excuse, the spiritual wants of the congre- 
gation—which, however, every body knows could have been most easily 
and amply supplied. The friends of the Council, too, have attempted to 
show that no retrenchment in the city assessment could have been ef- 
fected, though the appointment had never taken place. The surplus, 
say they, would have gone into the pockets of the other clergymen of 
Edinburgh, instead of being deducted from the amount of assessment 
on the citizens. According to this very curious and Conservative logic, 
if Edinburgh had only one-half of its present number of clergymen, the 
inhabitants must still be taxed for their support to the same extent as at 
present; which we take to be a reductio ad absurdum. It is true, the 
assessment to be levied for the current year would not have been lessened 
by the non-appointment of a clergyman to Mr. Tait’s charge, nor by the 
appointment of one from some of the double charges.;; but we submit 
that any measure of relief which we are likely to ebtain, whether arising 
from a more equitable adjustment of the Annuity-tax,.or from the ap- 


plication of the seat-rents to their legitimate purpose, is likely to be a 
little affected by the probable continuation of a sum, which, during the 


average term of life, will amount to 20,000/. to ous burdens, when that 
trifle might possibly have been saved. And we are simple enough to 
suppose, in the latter event, that instead of going to swell the incomes 
of the other clergymen, it might have returned into the pockets of the 
citizens, or rather that it would not have been taken from them. But 
we have done; and let us be thankful that the old corporations are at 
their rest; that these incarnate jobs have gone down “ unwept, un- 
honoured, and unsung.”—Edinburgh Observer, November 5. 

Early on Friday morning, a tremendous gale of wind came on from 
the westward, which continued to blow with unabated violence until 
about three o’clock inthe afternoon. A hurricane so severe and of 
such long duration has not been experienced in this quarter (Edin- 
burgh) for many years. Some bitter showers accompanied the blast 
in the morning ; but no rain fell after nine, and the roads and streets 
becoming dry, they were swept of almost every thing moveable.» Dust, 
straw, pieces of paper, shop-sweepings, were carried aloft in the at- 
mosphere, and came with great force against all those who had the 
temerity to face the storm. Many women and young persons were 
driven against the rails or walls, and were both frightened and. hurt. 
The wind roared among the chimney stacks like thunder; and the 
streets and closes, especially in the Old Town, were literally strewed 
with broken cans, slates, tiles, and lime, which were eenstantly being 
driven from the houses, and many hairbreadth escapes were witnessed. 
So tempestuous was the Frith, that there was no passage between 
Newhaven and Kirkaldy; and the steam-boats to Stirling, after pro- 
ceeding a short distance, were forced to return to the Chain-pier. We 
have, as yet, heard of no serious accident to life or limb ; but, from the 
terrible violence of the hurricane, it is more than probable that great 
damage to property at least will have occurred in some quarters, and 
we dread that the tempest will have occasioned disasters at sea.— 
Scotsman. 

A lady, understood to be one of the hearers of Mr. Tait, threw her- 
self over a window in her house in Gardener’s Crescent, and was killed 
on the spot. We are not so versed in all the strange workings of the 


| human mind as to trace this catastrophe directly to the influence of 


those wild doctrines of that sect of which she was a member ; but cone 
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sidering: that lamentable delusion, the miserable conseqttences which it 
has produced—consequences which our delicacy really forbids us to 
mention—we hope we do not go too far when we say that they have 
been one of the leading causes of her untimely fate.—Edinburgh Ob- 
server. The Caledonian Mercury says, “It is a melancholy fact that 
one of the chief promulgators of these doctrines, the soi-disant prophet 
Anderson, is now confined in a madhouse.” 

A flagrant instance of wilful fire-raising was committed in the night 
between Tuesday and Wednesday last. The barn-yard belonging to 
Mr. Francis Deas, farmer at Culteuchar, on the lands of Mr. Oliphant 
of Condie, was completely burnt up. The crop was all in the yard, and 
consisted of thirty large stacks of different sorts of grain. We under- 
stand it is but partially insured. The conflagration was not discovered 
till the whole was almost totally consumec. Mr. Deas received an 
anonymous threatening letter about a fortnight ago: and his suspicions 
attach to an individual unknown, to whom he had twice refused em- 
ployment, on account of suspicious appearances.-—Perthshire Courier. 

A joint stock company is about to be established in Perth, under 
the name of the Central Bank of Scotland, for conducting banking 
business in that quarter. The capital stock is fixed at 250,000/. in 
shares of 100/. each. 

A correspondent informs us, that the destination of the Crichton 
fund has at length been resolved on: 30,0001. to go to the establish- 
ment of a lunatic asylum for Dumfries and Galloway ; of the remainder, 
one portion goes to further endow the Theological chair of Edinburgh, 
and a second goes to found bursaries for young men educated in Dum- 
fries. The larger part of the funds will still remain for their most ra- 
tional object, division among the trustees.— Dumfries Times. 

On Tuesday, Dr. John Couper was inducted to the Regius Profes. 
sorship of Materia Medica, in the University of Glasgow, vacant by 
the resignation of Dr. R. Millar. The Midwifery chair is still vacant, 
in consequence of the death of Mr. Towers; Dr. Lee of London, to 
whom it was offered by Lord Melbourne, having refused to accept it. 


SAiscelaneous. 

The first Cabinet dinner takes place on Monday, at Mr. Stanley’s. 

Lord Grenville has again been attacked by apoplexy; and, from the 
state in which it has left him, he is considered to be in the greatest 
danger.—Morning Chronicle. 

From a correspondence between Mr. Ewing, the Provost and Mem- 
ber for Glasgow, and Mr. Charles Grant, it appears, that although ves- 
sels cannot ostensibly clear out and sail from this country for China be- 
fore the 22d April 1834, still they might immediately proceed to Sin- 
capore, or any other settlement, so as to enter the ports of China on 
that very day, if practicable, and take in a cargo of tea. 

Mr. Daniel Whittle Harvey has been appointed one of the solicitors 
for the distribution of the twenty millions granted as compensation to 
the slaveholders in ‘the West Indies.—Globe. The Times contradicts 
this report, and says that Mr. Vizard will be appointed. This is most 
likely: Mr. Vizard is useful to the Chancellor, and (perhaps a better 
reason) he has already too much. 

The first stone of the works for the formation of the London and 
Greenwich Railway will be laid during the present month, with great 
ceremony; a4 number of distinguished individuals being invited to honour 
it with their presence. 

As the law stands, manufactured foreign bread can be admitted into 
this country upon an ad valorem duty of 20 percent. Baking-houses 
might be established at Calais, for instance, and daily supplies sent 
from thence by steam to London, and sold at a much cheaper rate than 
it can be made for here. Such establishments have been long busily 
employed at Hamburg and Dantzic in making biscuit, which comes here 
in bond, for the use of our shipping employed in foreign voyages. 

A law has recently been passed in France, which ought to interest 
the people of this country, as it is closely copied from their own. We 
allude to the law Sur l'expropriation pour cause d'utilite publique. Be- 
fore the passing of this law, when the property of an individual was 
wanted for public purposes, the amount of compensation was fixed by 
the Courts under the advice of experts ; henceforth it will be fixed by a 
jury of twelve, as in England. his law is also remarkable as being 
the first introduction of juries in matters of a civil nature in Frauce.— 
Law Magazine. 

Mademoiselle Dosne, the daughter of the Receiver-General of the 
department of Finisterre, attained her fifteenth year on Tuesday; and 
was married to M. Thiers, Minister of Commerce. The lady is 
small, pretty, and above all very rich, having, it is said, a fortune of 
2,000,000 francs.—French Paper. M. Thiers is a remarkably small 
man.— Times. 

The combinations among the working classes of France may be 
taken as evidence of general prosperity in the country. The beg- 
ging system continues on the high roads, because there it has be- 
come a regular trade. There are beggars on certain roads who possess 
freehold houses and fields and gardens, and who derive an income of 
from 3,000 to 6,000 francs a year from their property. But in the 

rincipal towns, and in Paris in particular, where nothing is to be got 
34 begging, you never see a beggar in the streets. Indeed, so great is 
the demand here for all descriptions of work, that you never meet with 
a man who is not engaged in some profitable occupation. Manual 
labour is much dearer than in any other city in the world, which is 
proof enough of the scarcity of hands. If you have only a few nails to 
drive into any part of your house, you are obliged to wait sometimes 
whole days for the ‘‘job,” and you are required to pay no small quantity 

of francs for. its execution. The natural effect of this general pros- 
perity is a rise in all the necessaries of life, insomuch that living in 

aris is no longer found to be less expensive than it is in London. 
Even house-rent, which had so much fallen after the Revolution of 
1830, is now, in certain parts of the town, as high as it is in London. 
In the immediate neighbourhood of the Bourse especially, the most 
‘extravagant prices are asked for apartments. A great number of new 
houses have been built, and are still in the course of building in that 
quarter. They are invariably let before they are finished, and occu- 
pied before they are dry.— Correspondent of the Times, 


The working jewellers of Paris bave strack for a diminution of an 


hour in their day's work, and have demanded a charter. ‘Lhe journey~ 
men tailors of Mans have imitated the conduct of their brethren in the 
capital, and the working men of different trades in many of the provin- 
civl towns have followed the example. 

The journeymen blacksmiths and joiners of Caen have formed com- 
binations for compelling their masters to reduce their day’s work by one 
hour; and some of them have gone so far as to visit the workshops in 
a body. threatening those who should not leave off work at the hour 
they had fixed. Many of the men, however, have refused to join the 
combination, and others have left the town; so that no great fear is 
entertained of any serious consequences from these proceedings. 

The tailors of Frankfort have declared for a Republic. A man who 
had been shouting a “ Republic for ever!” in one of the principal 
streets, being taken into custody along with a tailor’s apprentice and 
some of his comrades, and subsequently expelled the city for their mis- 
conduct, a great number of journeymen tailors espousing their cause 
and embracing their principles, have also refused to return to their 
work.— Galignani’s Messenger. 

A faux pas has recently occurred at Berlin, which, from the high 
rank of the lady and her noble birth, and hitherto amiable qualities, has 
caused much regret to the numerous circle in this country by whom she 
was known and esteemed. The Princess alluded to is distantly con- 
nected by birth with an illustrious lady in this country.—Morning 
Herald. 

An honest Swiss journeyman watchmaker at Besancon, having seve- 
ral watches to mend for his master, put all of them into pawn, taking 
care to quit Besancon the same night. On leaving, he had the extreme 
delicacy to send the duplicates to his employer, with the following note 
— Sir, having pawned your watches in order to have some money, I 
should think myself wanting in my duty as an honest man, if I did not 
send you these duplicates.”—French Paper. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
SATURDAY. 
Government have received certain intelligence that Don Cartos has 


not yet left Portugal; and that Marshal Bourmont, who had crossed 
the frontiers, has been detained in custody by the Spanish Authorities, 








The effects which Don Cantos left at Lisbon have been delivered 
up to the Spanish Consul, who has put the Government seal upon 
them. It is said that at Figueiras and Coimbra there have been 
movements in favour of the Queen; but nothing was positively known 
respecting them when the last accounts were despatched from Lisbon. 


A large body of Miguelites, attempting to desert to the Pedroites, 
was overtaken by the troops sent in pursuit ot them, and nearly all 
were immediately shot. 


A correspondent of the Morning Herald, who dates from Constanti- 
nople, states that the Sultan himself offered to close the Dardanelles 
against the vessels of all foreign nations except Russia; and that the 
treaty between Russia and Turkey became known in Constantinople 
the very day that the King of England's speech on the prorogation of 
Parliament arrived there. ‘ It afforded,” he adds, ‘no little amusement 
to those who compared the two documents, to contrast the words which 
Ministers had put into the King’s mouth about the conservation of 
Turkish independence, with the treaty and secret articles by which that 
independence was aunihilated: the English Ministers may continue to 
watch over the independence of Turkey, but they are watching the 
stable after the steed is stolen.” M&neMeET Att has refused to pay the 
forty millions of piastres (about 400,000/.), which are due to the Sultan 
for arrears of tribute, and which were to have been paid over to Russia 
in part discharge of her demand upon the Turkish treasury. Instead of 
money, MruEMET has sent long letters to the Sultan, reproaching him 
for concluding a treaty with Russia so derogatory to the dignity of the 
Ottoman empire, and urging him to put additional territory under his 
government. in order that they may act together more effectually to repel 
Russian aggression. These letters are said to have put the Sultan into 
a towering passion. 


A report is in circulation that Major-General Evtice will be pro- 
moted, over the heads of several of his experienced seniors in the ser 
vice, to the Lieutenant-Governorship of Portsmouth, in the room of 
Sir Corin CampsetL. In allusion to this report, the Times of this 
morning remarks— 

** The well-known delicacy and honour of Lord Grey would revolt at the 
suspicion insinuated by the slanderous Tory prints, that General Ellice was 
hoisted over the shoulders of so many of his older and far more distinguished 
brethren from no other motive for the partiality than his being a connexion of a 
connexion of the noble Earl. It would therefore be unjust and offensive to deal 
with such party falsehoods otherwise than as calumnies ; and, in fact, the one 
which we now mention, for the sake merely of illustrating its folly or malignity, 
deserves not, we are sure, the slightest credit.” 

“The well-known delicacy and honour of Earl Grey” would be 
much improved if he could be brought to understand that all merit, all 
fitness for office, is not confined to the circle of his own family con- 
nexions. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanoe, Fripay ArrerNnoon, 

The Money Market has been very firm during the week ; and a much greater 
disposition for investment has existed, for the last few days, than has occurred 
for some time. Money Stock of all descriptions has become scarce, and Consols 
for money at one period of yesterday were dearer than for the Account; to-day 
a supply of Stock has been thrown on the market, money to a large amount 
having been borrowed on Conso!s at 24 per cent. till the Account (27th Nov. ). 
India and Bank Stock are both higher ; the former is 243, and the latter 212. 
A large sale of Exchequer Bills took place in the beginning of the week; the 
price of these securities has not been depressed. 

The boisterous weather of Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, by precluding 
the arrival of the Dutch and French mails, and consequent intelligence of the 
transactions on the Exchanges of Amsterdam and Paris, has left us little to re- 
mark on the business of the Foreign Market. Dutch Stock has maintained its 





price, and Belgian Bonds ccntinue more in demand. The last payment—20 
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if cent oa the new Greek Lo .i—was wade onthe fst imstant, aad the price of 
ie Bérids is now 1055 Wes The Bonds ofeach guarantee are now purchased 
#qpirareay ; the pfice of the English portiot is 116 118, of the Russian 99 4, 
While the French portion is at LOL 1014. 
-. Phe intelligence received this moruing fram Lisbon, has.not produced much 
effect on Portuguose Segurities. The price of the Regeucy Bonds has been as 
low as'G0}, but it has sivee improved to 61. This Stock has become much 
more an object of investment during the last few days, than at any former period. 
Several investments have been mad- in the course of the week ; and though the 
aiiount of each individual purchase has not been large, the aggregate quantity 
#f Sto¢k taken has been sufficient to give considerable firmness to the market. 
Spanish Steck has fluctuated considerably; the extreie quotations being 24} 
find 23%, the latter being the closing price. ; 
Intelligence hus to-day been reedived from Mexico. The cholera was still 
Kitiniitting frightful ravages in the interior; the hostile armies of Sawra 
Atwa and his opponent being reduged to complete inaction by this dreadful 
gvourge. At Vera Cruz the disease had been succeeded by the yellow fever, 
which was described as very inalignant. A large amount of dollars had arrived, 
of which 15,090 are on account of the over-due Dividends. A considerable 
quantity of specie was also collected in the city of Iexico ; but the unsettled 
state of the country had prevented the conducta taking its departure for the coast. 
’ Sarurpay, TWELve o’Crocw. 
Very little business has been transacted this morning ; prices geénerally are 
rather lower than yesterday, in consequenve of a trifling decline haying occurred 
ii the French Funds, on Thursday, in Paris. We are without any further intel- 


ligence from Lisbon. Spanish Stock is lower ; the price being 223 23. 





Syer Cent. Censdls .. 98 3] Belgian 5 per Cents. 94 $ | Mexican 6 per Cents.. 34 5 
Ditto for Account 88 2) Brogilian jp. Cts... 66 ¢ | Portuguese 5p. Cts... 69 4 
New 3) p. Cent.Ann. 96§¢) Danish 3 per Cents.. 73.4 | Do. Regeuc.Rd.Sp.Ct.. 6044 
Bank Stock for Acct... —— | Dutch 2} per Cents..49450 | Prussian(1818)5 p. Ct 

Tudin Stoel veegee ——— | French 3 per Cents. 7t 75 | Russ. (1822) 5p. Ct.. 103 4 
Wxchequer Vilis..... 42 43) 5 22423 





Grevk (1825)5 p.Cts.26 8 | Spauish(182])5p.Ct. 

FINE ARTS. 

TO THE Enivok OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Edinburgh, 30th October 1933. 

Srx— Having been for some weeks past in Scotland on a professional 
tour, it happened that L only yesterday read your observations upon the 
prints in the recently-published Literary Souvenir. -I have some re- 
collection of the design you allude to us bearing my name, and can 
have no doubt of the perfect justice of your remarks: I beg to say, 
however, that the subject in question was one of a series of slight and 
hasty sketches, executed several years ago, and never thought of by me 
as fit for publication. I cannot but regret, both for his sake and my 
own, that the editor of the Literary Souvenir should have placed so 
worthless a trifle in his very respectable work ; and that I should have 
received no notice of his intentions even, timely enough, by touching 
on a proof, to have mitigated its absurdities. 

Iam, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
GEORGE CATTERMOLE. 

[ This letter ought to have appeared last week, but it came too late 

for our first edition. ] 








EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


The Hercnles, Vaughn, prt back to Calcutta on 17th June, to unload, having struek 
the ground in coming down the Hooghley. 
. The Emerald, Crawford, from the Clyde, was on shore at the Cape; but expectel to 
‘be got off. 

Arrived—At the Nore, Nov. 5ib, Bengal, Lee, from Bengal, At Deal, 3d, Edward 

mbe, Freeman, from New South Wales; and 6th, Hooghley, Reeves, from Bengal. 
At Liverpool. 24, Test, Brown. from Mauritius, At St. Helena, Sept. 21st, Clorinda, 
Stecl, from Mauritius ; 22d, Olive Branch, Stirling, from the Cape ; 24th, Sir F. Burton, 
Reed, from Bombay ; and 26th, Prince Regent, Aiken, from Batavia. At Bengal, June 
6th, H.C.S. Bombay, Kellaway, from London; 9th, Hindoo, Askew, from Liverpool ; 
and 10th, H.C.S8. Kellie Castle, Patuilo, from London. At New South Wales, June 
6th, Lotus, Sammerson ; 23th, Portland, Ascough; and Asia, Stead, from London, 

Sailed —lrom Gravesend, Nov. 4th, M.S. Elphinstone, Richardson, for Bengal; 5th, 
Mats, Richard ; and Clarance, Blair, for Van Diemen’s Land, 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 9th May, at Valparaiso, Mrs. Perer Krve, of a still-born son. 

On the Ist inst., at the Rookery, Roehampton, the Lady of the Hon, Grorce Massry, 
of a daughter. 

On the 4th inst., at Hammersmith, the Lady of Arraur Watrorp, Esq,, of a son. 

_ On the 3ist ult.. at No. 9, Moray Place, Edtmburgh, the Lady of Sir Joun P. Orne, 
Bart., of a daughter. 

At Aquhlate, Staffordshire, the Lady of Sir T. F. Boucuey, Bart., of a daughter. 

On the 5th inst., at North End House, Hants, the Lady of Major H. D. CampBEtr, 
of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

At Croydon, Lient.-Col. Vor Grarvent, 7th Prussian Lancers, to Frances, daughter 
of the Rev. J. L. Chirol, King’s Chaplain. 

At Mawgan, near Helston, Joun Davey and James Davey, brothers, to Harriet 
ahd Lovtsa Barrer, sisters; and Joun Barrier, brother to the brides, to Susan 
Davey, sister of the bridegrooms., 

On the 6th iust., at [ppollitts, Lieut-Col. Suawe, of the Coldstream Guards, to 
Jane Grace, second daughter of Peter Harvey Lovell, Esqy., of Cole Park, Wilts, and 
age Herts. 

In the 3ist ult., at Marehfield, Gloucestershire, Taomas Mirra, Esq,, of Hill House, 
Hambledon, Hants, and the College, Bulstrode Park, to Martina, second daughter of 
the late John Denison, Esq., M.P., of Ossington Park, Notts, and Portman Square. 

On the 2c inst., at Bridlington, in Yorkshire, Henry Boywron, Esq., eldest son of 
Sir Henry Boynton, Bart., of Burton Agnes, in that county, to Louisa, youngest 
daughter of Walter Strickland, Esq., of Cokethorpe Park, Oxfordshire. 

On the 7th just. Rresany Ronerrsoy, Esq., to JosepH#a Mary, eldest daughter of 
the Rev. William St. Andrew Vincent, Prebend of Chichester, and Viear of Bolney. 

DEATHS. 

On the Lith ult., at Williamficld, near Edinburgh, in his 86th year, Wrtttam Goocn, 
Esq., nusie of Sire T. S. Gooch, 

On tlre 30th ult., at Ventnor, [Isle of Wight, the Rev Courtraorr Sis, M.D., in his 
38th year, ouly son of the late Join Sims, M.D., formerly of Wimpole Street, Lt ndon. 

On the vd iust., at Gwynue Touse, in the county of Essex, in her 80th year, Mary, 
relict of the late Henry 8 irmesfer, Esq. 

On the ist inst, at St. Prix, in the Valley of Montmorenci, iu France, ALEXANDFR 
Werisut, Wsq., late of the Hon. East Ludia Company's Bengal Civil Service, in his 
67th year. 

On the Ist inst... at Holmbush, James Fox Broanwoon, andon the 3d inst., AnEx- 
ANDER ALFRED Broapwoon, sons of ‘Thomas Broadwood, Esq. 

On the Ist inst., at Ralf House, Eltham, Kent, in ber 82d year, MinpRepD WARNER, 
relict of William Waruer, Esq , of Hatton Garden Estate, Dominica, 

At Winchmore Hill, Mrs. Sanau Fawcerr, in her 80th year, 

At Oporto, J. Ooinvie, Esq., M.D. 

In India, Lientenant J. C. Ross, 48th Regiment, son of the late Colonel Ross, 28th 
Regiment 

At Edinburgh, in his 70th year, J. Ferevson, Esq., son of the celebrated astranomer. 

On the 8th alt., suddenly, at Greenwich, James JenNiNes, Esq. He was the author 
of “ Jennings’s Family Cyclopedia,” “ Ornithologia,’ “ History of Cookery” (on 
(completing which he was e :yayed at the time of his decease), and many other works, 

Un the 7th inst., after a few day's illness, Mr. Joan Wonrner, keeper of his Ma- 
jesty’s Gaol of Newgate, in his 50th year. 















TOPICS OF tHE DAY. 


CORRESPONDENCE EXTRAORDINARY—O'CONNELL 
AND THE SPECTATOR. 


We present our readers with a letter from an extraordinary corre- 
spondent,—Mr. O'ConnELt; who takes this mode of replying to 
the strictures which we and others lately offered on his conduct as 
a public man, upon the revival of the report that he was about te 
join the Ministry. It will be recollected, that the tendency of our 
remarks was to show, that there was nothing in Mr. O'CONNELL’s 
past conduct or present position to render such a junction impos- 
sible, or even unlikely. Ofcourse our supposition implied no very 
high opinion of Mr. O'ConngLL’s consistency; and we moreover 
roundly declared our belief that he was “in the market “—that 
his services might be secured to the Government, by the offer of 
a lucrative and influential post. To defend his political consis- 
teney aud independ nee, is the ostensible object of the following 
anusing letter. 








TO THE SPECTATOR. 
Darrynane Abbey, 30th October 1833, 

Six—This mountain hut, which I dignify by the name of Darrynane 
Abbey, is the residence of a Member of Parliament most remote‘from 
London of any in the British Buropean dominions—the next to Ame- 
ricas ‘The wave comes in here unbroken since its departure from the 
coast of Labrador. But even here the Spectator penetrates; and I can 
very safely say, affords much information and rational amusement. In 
truth, I like your Paper better than I choose to tell you; because I am 
looking for a mere act of justice at your hands, and I do not wish to 
owe any part of that justice to your gratified self-complacency. 

My claim upon you is this—You have devoted a column in each of 
your Papers of the 19th and 26th of October to a dissertation upon me, 
I, of course, bave no right to complain of being dragged, in your fashion, 
before the public. Asa public man, Iam public property; and that 
the talented and well-intentioned should deem me of sufficient impor- 
tance to furma prominent subject of discussion, is in its nature caleu- 
lated to gratify my vanity. 

All I require is some attention to justice in my behalf. I am not 
fastidious ; I can easily bear a reasonuble share of direct abuse and of 
unjust imputation. Indeed, the more unjust it is, the more easily do I 
bear it ; for between you and me be it spoken, I never get angry at any 
newspaper attack, but at one founded in fact and truth; and really, the 
more of fact and truth in any assault ever made on my reputation, the 
more angry have IT becn. This is a secret worth the notice of those 
who may delight to assail me. 

You are not one of those, as I potently believe, who feel any pleasure 
in abusing me or any other public man: you seem to do it with an air 
of candour, and with that fair discount of mingled praise which induces 
me to think that you act therein purely in the discharge of your duty as 
a-public journalist. 

To enable you to discharge that duty more to your own satisfaction, 
and with more utility, I desire to correct some erroneous notions you 
entertain respecting me. I repeat, that I seek only for justice at your 
hands. 

Pray, then, correct these opinions. In your Paper of the 19th, you 
say, “ Every one knows that O’ Connell is not blessed or plagued with that 
especial regard to consistency in politics which would induce him to abide by 
professions formerly made, when it becomes his present cue to renounce or 

forget them.” 

LT assert that this is a total mistake. 
know any such thing; and that nobody can know that which does not 
exist! The proot lies upon you: you will readily avow that you ought 
not to make this charge against me without proof. Where is that 
proof? whatis it? It must consist of some fact or facts, to be easily, 
and what is better for you, shortly stated: the statement of your proofs 
cannot consume much of your time or of your space. 

The moment I-put you to the proofs, that instant I think you will de. 
tect yourself in the error of having adopted some unproved calumny. 
I have now heen thirty-three years a public man—be the same more or 
less public—by my resistance to the Union, in my earliest manhood—by 
my struggles tor religious equality—for Reform—for Repeal. I say it 
now with the most complete as well as tranquil conviction of its truth, 
that. during that long period I never abandoned one political principle. 
I never acted inconsistently with the principles I professed. Iwasa 
Radical in principle, I was of the Movement party in principle, before 
either the one name or the other was invented. I am still as thorough 
a Radical, and as thoroughly of the Movement party, as ever I was; and 
I do, in the spirit of unaffected good-humour, defy you or any other 
person to show any one instance in which I have deserted my princi- 
ples, or to point out any one personal or improper motive which could 
have swayed me to alter any professed opinion of mine. 

As to my being called a “ factious demagogue,” and nanes of that 
class, they come quite of course. I really am a “ factious demagogue ” 


I assert that every one does not 





| in the sense which, not you, but the supporters of the abuses of power, 


use the words: I certainly am a demagogue in its literal sense; and a 


| factious demagogue when I have only a portion of the people to sus- 


| personal influence ! 


tain me as their leader. 

How you wrong the people of Treland, too, when you attribute to me 
I mean influence attached to me personally, and 
not attached to the principles which I avow and which I have ever 
maintained. . 

Believe me, Sir, I would lose that influence to-morrow if I were to 


' desert the cause of a‘suffering, a calumniated, and an insulted people ! 


Nay, mere neutrality would deprive me of all popular power. I have, 


| it is true, preserved my popularity more continuously and extensively 


than, perhaps, any other man. I attribute that duration, solely to the 
consistency with which I have maintained, and the energy with which 
I have advocated, the principles of civil and religious liberty. 

Here are my proofs: an unequalled continuance of popular influence 
amongst a people not exceeded by any other in shrewdness and powers 
of perception. 

You say, and you repeat, that Iam “in the market.” I am not, 
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Sir, wna a ucvct wes im the market. 1 never, for one moment, since the 
House rose, or indeed « uring its ‘session, entertained the least notion 
of seeking for or accepiing any office. I freely ackrtowledge, nay, I 
boast, that there is no motive «sufficiently powerfal to induce me to 
take office under Earl Grey. It may be exceeding bad taste in me, 
but it exists, good or bad. I easily discovered, so long ago as 1825, 
that one of the materials of his miud was a haughty end ecntemptuous 
hostility to Ireland. He thought us “troublesome!!!” This judg- 
ment of mine I pronounced in that year, and repeatedly afterwards ; 
and every moment whieh bas clepsed: since the formation of the present 
Administration has convinced me cf its accuraey. 

I will not dispute with you whether this judgment be right or not; 
but, being founded on my deep conviction, it would be utterly impossible 
for me to accept office under Burl Gauy. 

Why should I trespass tonger on your patience? Let me only add, 
that I am persuaded T eould not be so useful to Ireland in office as I 
think I may be in my state of entire independence. Besides, there is 
this conclusive reason egainst my being in elfice,—that Iam daily more 
and more convinced thet the British Parliament never will—never can 
—do justice to the people of Ireland. hey are ready enough inso- 
lently and causelessly to trample on our liberties. They have a direct 
interest to refuse us our financial rights. We are egregiously cheated 
with respect to the Government d The result must he either tetal 
separation, or a new adjustment of the connexion by the Repeal of the 
Union. infinitely prefer the latter; and I can never abandon its 
pursuit. 

There is not, therefore—there cannot be-any office for me. Be- 
sides, it is impossible I should ever forget or tergive.**the Coercion | 
Bill.” Do you recollect the shape inowhich that bilb eame out of the 
House of Lords? that is, from the hands of Lord Gury and Lord | 
Broucuam ? 

Ido not complain of the sneering tone with which vou and many 
other writers for the English press are pleased to treat me. [am the | 
best-abused man in the world. I have been so for many years. Why 
should I now repine at trifles? Enough and more than encugh of this. 

You conclude with a persifmye which throws an air of ridicule on 
all that you say. You propose to create ne “ Pacificutor” of Hreland, 
with.a salary of six thousand poundsa year! Sir, I am ready and 
anxious to. do the. duty gratuitously. Allow me YO THROW OFF THE 
SHOULDERS OF THE PEOPLE OF IRELAND A SINECURE AND MOST INIMICAL 
Cuurcn EsrasiisuMent,—to destroy the internal taxation by Grand 
Juries, taxation altogether-separated from representation, actual or vir- 
tual,—allow me to disarm a party Yeomanry and a partisan Pelice,—to | 
annihilate all that is insolent, bigoted, cruel, and ignorant, in the Magis- 
tracy,--to fill the bench of Justice with men of known impartiality and 
competent knowledge,—to make the. Law so cheap, expeditious, and 
simple, that the poor man may find in ita protection and not a curse,— | 
to root out the multifarious abuses, peculations, and oppressions, of the 
combined religious and civil monopolies of our Corporations,—in fine, 
to destroy the hundred other giant grievances which operate to render | 
the situation of the Ivish people almost beyoud enduruwce: let me be 
permitted to take this course, and save your 6,000l. per annum in the 
pacification of Ireland. 

To conclude with more practical seriousness— You justly say the 
Government ought not to make mea Judge; you intimate I would 
make a bad Judge. In this lam inclined to coneur with you. I should 
be subject to two temptations—the one, of favouritism towards the par- 
tisans of my own opinions ; the second, the equally vicious and more 
paltry affectation of impartiality in leaning in favour of “the enemy,” 
and thereby doing injustice to my friends. ‘This is, after all, the com- 
mon practice of patriot lawyers. I never knew a prerogative lawyer 
who, when promoted to the Bench, did not adkere to his former party : 
Inever knew a popular partisan at the bar who, upon the Bench, did 
not continue to faveur the party heretofore epposed to him. Even if 
I escaped either vice—the partiality of party, or the partiality of af- 
fected candour—yet in such a country as. Ireland now is, I could not, as 
a Judge, get credit for virtues which I would fain flatter myself L pos- 
sess; and justice would be tarnished by suspicions of my integrity, if 
she escaped pollution from my crimes. 

It follows, upon the whole, that there is nothing for me but to con- 
tinue my practice of agitation ; voting for, and promoting to the extent 
of my feeble powers, every measure conducive to lessen the burdens or 
increase the franchises of the British people ; but always recollecting, 
.that my first and last thought, act, and exertion, belong to Ireland. 

I have the honour to be, your obedient servant, 
Dante. O' ConneELt. 

Mr. O'Connetr challenges us to prove his inconsistency. To 
most of our readers the task would appear superfluous in no small 
degree; and we suspect that the learned Agitator bimself must 
have been laughing in his sleeve when he invited us to the proof. 
Besides apostacy or desertion of principle, there is inconsistency 
in conduct. We believe that Mr. OCoNNELL has always been, as 
he avers, of the Movement or Radical party in prineiple; but it 
by no means follows, that he has not acted with much inconsis- 
tency as regards particular measures. The Repeal of the Union 
and the introduction of Poor-laws into Ireland ave measures upon 

which it is very possible for a man to be guilty of inconsistency, 
although he may not have swerved from the political principles 
which he originally professed. If it can be shown that Mr. O'Con- 
NELL has at one time advocated the Repeal of the Union as a 
measure of first-rate and immediate necessity; and at another has 
represented it as secondary. to some other—the aboliticn of Tithes 
for instance: if he has recommended and opposed the establish- 
ment of a system of Poor-laws in Ireland, with almost equal 
vehemence; then he is quite as liable to the charge cf inconsis- 
tenvy as a public man and a legislator, as if he had abandoned his 

Liberal for Orange-Tory politics. We have not had lcisure since 

the receipt of his letter, to search our own files or those of other 

journalists for the record of his inconsistencies : we will endeavour 
to make the requisite inquiry very soon; and, if it shall appear 
that we have, as Mr. O'ConNELL intimates, ineautiously “adopted 









































knowledge our mistake, and make | itn ‘the amend honordble. 

Our correspondent indigrantly denies ‘that he is “im ‘the 
market; he never for one moment, since the House ruse, or-tndeed 
during tts session, entertained the least notion of secking fer, or 
accepting any office.” Weare bound in-eourtesy to take his word 
for this, having assuredly no preof of equal strength to efer‘in 
support of our opinion. We believe, indeed, that the opinion we 
expressed of Mr. O'Conn&x1’s willing ness to take office, provited 
he could get his price (te continue the metaphor, which, however, 
was not intended to le used in a sense personally offersive to him), 
is the one almost universally received in this eowntry. And if we 
understand a phrase in the above letter, it would seem that a seat 
on the Treasury Bench is nut altogether banished from the range 
of the Agitator’s ambitious or patriotic aspirations. He beasts 
“that there is no motive suiiicienthy powerful to indvee him ‘to 
take office under Earl Guev.* Under Baril Grev—Oh, then, 
the murder is out! the Pvenvership was rot offered to Mr. 
O'Connge_i!—he wished to transfer poor, superanuvated Farl 
Grey, to the dignified reticemeut of the Privy Sea!, or the Chan- 
cellorship of the Dutehy of Laneaster; and his Majesty, we pre- 
sume, took time to eonsider cf the proposal, and thus drove the 
impatient Liberator into a renewal of his agitation project. Fatal 
mistake ! 7 

Mr. O'ConnzELL gives a long list of the-grievances which render 
the situation of the fii-h pe le ‘almost beyoud endurance: all 
these he proposes te redress, and “ to do the duty eratutiously. 
We believe that this has not been his practice lately; and, from 
the preparations now making throughout the Emerald Isle, we 
should suppose that it is net his intention to work ‘for nothing in 
future. Indeed, why should he? * The labourer is wortirw-of 
his hire,” in whatever field bis industry may be exerted. ‘Bat 
truly, whether he labours with or without a feo, he is likely 
to have enough upon bis hands in performing the task be hes 
raposed upon himself: “ Yo annihilate «f/ that is bigoted, trso- 
lent, cruel, and ignorant in the Magistreey—to root outiatl ‘the 
multifarious abuses, oppressions, &¢e. of esrporations—to destroy 
the hundred other giant grievances, whith vender the sitwation 
of the Trish people beyond endurance “—is the work ef a ‘century ; 
and unless his bones are preserved ‘to be -rettled én ¢errorem 
against the future oppressors of his couatry, we conceive no 
way in which it can be accomplished under his auspices. 

One word as to Repeal. It is certain that it can never be 
carried except with the consent of Great Britain. As we wre teld 
that the great mass of the Irish uation is eager for Repeal, its .ad- 
vocates should address themselves to the task of eonvineing the 
judgment—mark ! the judgment—of the pexple of this ¢ nuntry, 
that it is for their interest also that it should take place. The 
work would then be done. At present, indeed, nothing appears 
mere improbable than the success of such an effort; but the 
changes in public opinion on political subjects, during the last 
twenty years, have been so prodigious, that it is extreracly hazar- 
dous to assert that no change zi/7 occur on this subject of Repeal. 
What, therefore, are we to think of a-statesman and Yewi-lator who 
declares that he will resist the Repeal of the Union “to the 
death?” Such a speech appears to us to be the very extreme of 
presumption, and proof of the utter unfitness of the man whe 
made it, and of the Cabinet which sanctioned it, to rule a great 
nation in such times as the present. 








* The Italics are Mr. O’ConneLu’s, not ours. 





COMPROMISE WiTH TAX-RECEIVERS, 


Ir seems to be universally admitted that the House and Window 
Taxes will be abolished in the ensuing session of Parliament, Very 
likely, in spite of all the intimations and promises given by Lord 
A.trnorpand his supporters in the Newspapers, his Lord hip will 
strive hard to retain them, but we think he will fied public 
opinion tco strong for him, and be compelled to give them up. A 
vigorous effort will also be made to repeal half if not the whole of 
the Malt-tax; and it is highly probable that Miuisters will be 
obligéd to yield on this point also. If the whole of the Malt-tax 
as well as the House and Window taxes are taken off, it will eause 
a defatcation in the ways and means of the year te the amount of 
six millions and upwards. The question then is, how can this de- 
ficiency be best made up? Our readers will recollec’, that we 
have recommended the substitution of a Property-tax—after every 
practicable reduction shall have been mate in our annual expendi- 
ture. Against a Property-tax, however, Ministers have decidedly 
set their faces; and a vast deal of prejudice against it exists 
throughout the country,—arising principally from the recollection 
of the insuflerable manner in which the last odious percentage 
upon income was levied, The Property-tax which we would im- 
pose would be very different in its operation from the one so justly 
complained of; and, we still think, would not be found so operous 
or objectionable to the great body of taxpayers as many of those 
for which it would be a substitute. 

Some of our leading contemporaries of the press differ with us 
widely on this subject. The Courier, for instance, would not only 
retrench our present expenditure with extreme severity, but even 
goes sofaras torccommend what it terms“ a compromise between 
the tax-payers and the tax-receivers,” rather than resort to a sub- 
stitute for the Assessed Taxes. And it is to be observed, that the 


Courier contemplates this alternative in anticipation of the defi- 








some unproved calumny,” we shall be prompt and pleased to ac- 





ciency which the abolition of the House and Window taxes only 
But it is evident, if these taxes are repealed, that 


would occasion. 
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the Malt-tax must go too: the Landowners will insist upon this; 
and, constituted as both Houses of Parliament are, it is easy to 
foresee that their demands must be granted. The majority in the 
House of Commons agreed to rescind their vote on Sir W1LL1am 
InGILBy’s motion, expressly on the understanding that the House 
and Window taxexshould not be repealed. We think it almost 
eertain, therefore, that the whole, or half of the Malt-tax will be 
abolished along with the House and Window duties, and a de- 
ficiency of six or four millions thereby be created. 

Now we do not see how itis practicable to reduce our an- 
nual expenditure by solarge a sum as four millions (to take the 
lowest amount mentioned), for some time to come at least. In 
our Supplement on Taxation, we calculated, that by retrench- 
ment in the Army and Navy expenditure, the sale of Crown 
lands, and the revisal of duties, a reduction of rather more than 
five millions might be effected in the amount of our annual taxa- 
tion. But this was on the supposition that the whole system 
would be judiciously revised, and that a Property-tax of five mil- 
lions would be substituted for some of the more hurtful and im- 
politic imposts. In this way only did we see our way clearly to a 
reduction of the amount mentioned: rhoreover, these calculations 
were founded upon an amount of income which has since been 
diminished—to say nothing of some reductions of expenditure 
which have also been effected. 

We hold to the opinion expressed in the treatise on Taxation, 
that we must have recourse to a Property-tax, or a tax on fixed 
income, in order to render the abolition of our present imposts 
to any large extent feasible. 

The Courier, however, if we understand the true meaning of 
its article on this subject last Tuesday, and especially if we put 
-a right interpretation on the word “ tax-receivers,” is prepared to 
recommend a reduction of the interest of the National Debt, in 
preference to a Property-tax, After stating his “ belief and hope 
that reductions may yet be made in every branch of our expendi- 
ture, sufficient to meet the loss occasioned by the abolition” of 
the House and Window duties, and enforcing the necessity of 
lessening our military expenditure more particularly, our contem- 
porary thus proceeds— 

% We must, however, repeat, that if reductions cannot be made, there must 
be a compromise between the tax-receivers and the tax-payers ; and there are 
many tax-receivers who have never given any adequate value for what they ob- 
tained. We ground this opinion on the single fact, that the tax-payers have, by 
the Reform in Parliament, become the predominant party in the Legislature as 
they are in the country, and their wishes must ultimately be the law. At the 
same time, we believe they’ will act justly—that if any necessity arises they 
will make great exertions to defend the country—they will make them when 
they are wanted—bat they will not be taxed to pay those who render them no 
services.” 

Now, we do not think that the tax-payers will act by any means 
justly to that portion of the tax-receivers to whom three-fifths of 
the national income are made over in the shape of interest on our 
debt to them, if they compel the latter to submit to a reduction of 
that interest, in preference to submitting themselves to the impo- 
sition of a Property-tax. Perhaps we have misunderstood the 
meaning of the Courier in this passage; though we do not see 
how there can be any “ compromise” between the tax-payers and 
any other body of tax-receivers than the Fundholders: these have 
elaims which may be compromised; but there is no occasion to 
enter into any bargain with our Civil, Military, or Naval servants, 
er with Sinecurists: we have a right to diminish the amount of 
our payments to them to as great an extent as we think prudent 
or justifiable; and the arrangement cannot properly be made a 
subject of compromise. > 

The Courier states the question fairly, on the supposition that 
any expedient is to be resorted to, rather than that of a Property- 
tax. Matters, indeed, will soon come to this: the taxes must be 


reduced to a greater extent than can be met by a diminution of | 


that portion of our expenditure which has been hitherto considered 
eapable of reduction; and the deficiency must be made up by 
means of a Property-tax, or a ‘‘compromise” with the tax-re- 
ceivers. The Landed interest will struggle might and main for 
the adoption of the latter alternative; but we question whether, 
in a contest with the Monied interest and the Fundholders, they 
will not prove the weaker party—not within the walls of Par- 
liament indeed, but in the country, which must take part in the 
contest from one end of it to the other. 





MEDICAL CHARITIES. 


Tue resignation of the Medical Officers of the Aldersgate Street 
Dispensary is likely to lead to very beneficial effects ; though, we 
suspect, not exactly of that nature which is contemplated by the 
medical men themselves. It will induce the subscribers to dis- 
pensaries and hospitals to inquire into the way in which the 
duties of the medical officers are discharged, and the means by 
which vacancies in those offices are filled up. The question is now 
raised, whether the medical officers or the subscribers shall have 
the power ofelecting. For that this is the bone of contention be- 
tween the Governors and the Doctors of the Aldersgate Street 
Dispensary, we shall presently show. 

We have waited to see the results of the various meetings of 
the members of the medical profession, and have watched the pro- 
eeedings at the Freemason’s Tavern, and the London, and the 
Westminster Medical Societies: although from the first our fecl- 
ing was, that the medical officers had not made out so triumphant 
wease against the Governors of the Aldersgate Dispensary as they 
seemed to.think ; and that they had not succeeded either in sup- 


porting the dignity of the profession, or in maintaining the high 
ground they have taken up. 

} The voice of the medical profession in general, and of the Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons in particular, has been all but unanimous 
in approving of the conduct of their medical brethren, and, by im- 
plication, censuring the Governors of the Dispensary. One man 
alone was found with courage enough to dissent from this opinion, 
and to come forward and state the grounds of his objection to the 
vote of thanks to the Medicai Officers. The statement of facts 
made by this individual (Dr. Epps) confirms the doubts that we 
had entertained. Thus stands the case. 

The Aldersgate Street Dispensary, one of the oldest of these 
charities, was established in 1770. Every subscriber of a guinea 
per annum was entitled to a vote, if he had become one only four 
days previous to the day of election; and provies as well as per- 
sonal votes were admitted. Thus a candidate might create as many 
friendly or even fictitious voters as he chose to pay guineas, 
and secure his election by purchase, as much as if he had bought 
it by auction. Under the existence of this law, though certainly 
not by its abuse, were Doctors Ciurrersuck, Lamse, and 
Birxseck elected. Mr. Sarmon, who was twice an unsuccessful 
candidate, availed himself, on the second contest, of the facilities 
afforded by the law, and actually created a large number (Dr. 
Epps stated two hundred) of voters, by guinea subscriptions. It 
is due to Mr. Satmon to observe, that he did so avowedly, and to 
defeat his opponent at his own weapons; but that he did thus 
abuse this law of the institution, he himself acknowledges. He 
was, however, unsuccessful: his opponent's purse proved the 
longer, and Mr. ELLErBy was elected. Mr. Sarmon was sub- 
sequently elected, without having recourse to this disgraceful prac- 
tice; he and his next opponent having mutually agreed not to bid 
against each other. It was not until the discomfiture of Mr. Sar~ 
MON, however, that the Medical Officers who now retire set about 
altering the law. And in what way was the law altered? By 
making it necessary, in order to be entitled to a vote, for annual 
subscribers to have been so for six months previous to the election; 
life-governors, who paid ten guineas down, being exempt. The 
effect of this new law was to prevent the creation of voters at afew 
days’ notice; but also to enable a medical officer, by giving pri- 
vate notice of his intention of retiring, more than six months pre- 
viously, to any person whom he might choose so to favour, to put it 
in the power of such individual to canvass the Governors and 
make voters as before. The Committee of Governors, to counter- 
act the effect of this law, abolished votes by proxy, but gave the 
subscribers of seven days standing the power of voting personally; 
and further declared every candidate ineligible who had either di- 
rectly or indirectly solicited a vote previously to the vacancy being 
publicly announced. They also made it indispensable that the 
testimonials of the candidate should have been previously ap- 
proved of by the Medical Committee. It was in consequence of 
these regulations, which took the power of elections out of their 
hands, that the Medical Officers resigned. 

It appears to us from this, that the Medical Officers have been 
influenced by pique rather than by any noble-minded feeling, and 
are not entitled to the high-flown eulogies that have been lavished 
on them; and that, as regards the conduct of the Committee of 
Governors, if they have shown a desire to benefit the charity by 
giving the friends of candidates an inducement to become subscri- 
bers, they have ‘also in some measure provided for securing the 
due qualification of candidates and fairness in their election. 

The charges that have been made against some of the Gover- 
nors appear to have their origin in personal animosity. The steam- 
engine of Mr. Hrrrine and the open door of Mr. Smrru, if nui- 
sances at all, are nuisances of fifteen years’ standing; and as to 
Mr. Herrine supplying the drugs, he was the successful com- 
petitor chosen from many others, for the very sufficient reason, 
that his drugs were as good and his prices lower than any other. 
If he does not deal fairly, we suppose it is open to the subscribers 
to choose some one else, upon the medical men substantiating any 
complaint against him of the higher prices or inferior quality of 
the articles he furnishes. 

The patronage of dispensaries in general has been too exclu- 
sively in the hands of the medical profession ; and a public charity 
has often been made a stalking-horse for the advancement of their 
interests. The law which excludes from dispensaries the general 
practitioner who dispenses his own medicines, may be a salutary 
one, for aught we know ; but its effect is to throw the benefits of a 
connexion with a dispensary into the hands of the pure surgeons 
and physicians exclusively. The remuneration is a trifling con- 
sideration with them. The experience and the connexion are 
looked upon as so valuable, that medical men are in some cases 
glad to hold their offices without salary: but are these persons 
likely to do justice to the objects of the charity? Dr. Gregory 
had the confidence to complain that the Marylebone Infirmary did 
not pay its Medical Officers; when he, in canvassing for the office 
of Physician to this very institution, offered as an inducement to 
elect him, todischarge its duties gratuitously. The system of un- 
paid officers is bad. They hold themselves, if not entirely irre- 
sponsible, at least partially so. The very fact of their accepting 
the unsalaried office, implies that it is to be made to yield them 
advantages more than equivalent to what ought to be its remu- 
neration; and it may be at the expense of the institution or its 
objects. 

As regards the election of candidates, the subscribers, or 





“ governors” as they are absurdly termed, ought to have the 
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power. The diploma of the College of Surgeons or Physicians 
ought to be a sufficient guarantee for the qualifications of the can- 
didate. But this is not always the case; and here the rottenness 
of the system of medical corporations becomes evident. But in- 
stead of censuring the subscribers and committee of a dispensary, 
and eulogizing the honour and dignity of the medical profession, 
let the medical men unite in petitioning for a reform in the laws 
and privileges of the corporations; and cry out for “ free trade” in 
physic. Then a connexion with dispensaries would be sought for 
by those who would be content to regard it not as a stepping-stone 
to fortune and reputation, or a cheap mode of acquiring experience, 
butas an honourable office, whose serious duties are to be per- 
formed punctually and skilfully, and remunerated liberally. 


THE TYRANTS OF THE LOOM AND SPINDLE. 
CoMBINATION is. the order of the day. With the exception of 
the Radical Members of the House of Commons, all classes of 
men seem convinced, that those only can act with effect who act 
in concert. 

Thus we see, that the Landed Aristocracy combine together to 
levy a tax upon the food of the whole community, for their sole 
advantage ; and in this combination they are determined to perse- 
vere. At the Buckinghamshire agricultural meeting, held last 
week at Aylesbury, the Marquis of CHanpos enlarged upon the 
necessity of the landowners uniting for the purpose of resisting an 
attempt that would be made in the next session of Parliament to 
repeal the Corn-laws: he recommended that the Agricultural in- 
terest should bestir itself without loss of time; and thet petitions 
should be prepared in all quarters, for that the Commercial and 
Manufacturing interests were on the alert, and it was impossible 
to say which side of the question Ministers might adopt. We 
believe Lord Cuanpos was perfectly right. There will doubtless 
be a strong vote against the continuance of the existing Corn- 
laws: the representatives of trading constituencies, or at any rate 
all who have not made up their minds to be thrown out at the next 
election, will combine together for their overthrow. We shall 
thus behold an example of combination—the Commercial men on 
one side, the Agricultural on the other—afforded in the proceed- 
ings of the Supreme Council of the land. 

As it is now, so it was in times past. The history of mankind, 

in all ages and countries, proves the necessity of combination to 
accomplish purposes of magnitude, whether good or bad. In our 
own country, the Barons banded themselves together to bully 
King Jonn out of Magna Charta; Cuarves the First saw the 
Throne, the Church, and the Aristocracy, prostrated by the com- 
bined energy of the Middle classes; in 1688, the Nobles and the 
Shurch dignitaries, moving in one phalanx, effected a revolution 
n spite of the King, and, there is reason to believe, a great majo- 
tity of the nation; the Duke of WreLiineron and Sir Ropert 
Peg yielded Catholic Emancipation to the united Irishmen of 
the present day; and lastly, the Reform Bill itself was carried 
mainly by Political Unions. In all these instances, patience and 
long-suffering, and the righteousness of their cause, availed the 
complainants nothing; their united moral and physical energy, 
brought into action, effected every thing. 

The leaders of the Trades Unions, and the other combinations 
of workmen, which cause so much anxiety at present, know 
these facts well. It is not surprising, therefore, that they should 
strive to obtain their ends by the same means which they see 
their superiors in rank habitually employ with success. By fol- 
lowing the example set them by Catholic Associations and_Po- 
litical Unions, they hope to reap similar results. In this, indeed, 
they will be disappointed; for it is allowed on all hands, that those 
branches of trade which are not absolutely carried on at a loss, 
yield so slender a profit, that any considerable advance in the rate 
of wages would utterly destroy them. 

The knowledge of the advantages which union confers has been 
imbibed too late by the operatives to be of much service to them, 
—unless a change, extremely improbable, should take place in the 
mode of conducting business, and the days of high profits should 
return. The Times, indeed, says that, ‘from an increased de- 
mand for goods, a regular and proportionate rise of wages would 
follow naturally without any combination whatsoever.” But the 
Times will find it hard to convince the Manchester and Leeds 
spinners of this. During the past year, the demand for our manu- 
factures has been extensive and regular almost beyond prece- 
dent; and yet the masters assert, that the increase of trade has 
not been attended with an increase of profit, and that they can- 
not and will not pay their men the advanced wages which it is the 
aim of the Trades Unions to wring from them. This is what the 
masters declare: but the men recollect, that in former times, a 
brisk demand was always attended with good profits: they recol- 
lect, too, that during the war, when the PeELs and MarsHa.is 
made their enormous fortunes, the work-people were frequently 
in bitter distress; and that the latter then complained loudly of 
the small share * of the produce of their labour, which was allotted 
to them. The reply made by their masters then, as now, was— 
“We really cannot afford it; we are making nothing by our busi- 

* They had, indeed, good reason to complain. The principal witnesses ex- 
amined by the late Committee on Commerce and Manufactures affirmed, that 

the wages of the operatives were as high now as during the war, when the ne- 

cessaries of life were so much dearer. But these dear times were those of vast 


profits to the men who gave this evidence. It seems plain, therefore, that ad- 
vantage was tuken (naturally and necessarily) of the unprotected state of the 


ness, the times are sv bad.” But tue Workweu know tuat auing 
these so-called bad times, their masters amassed fortunes which 
enabled them to take their places among the grandeesof the land. 
It is very natural, therefore, for these partially-informed men to 
suppose, that the assertions of their employers respecting the rate 
of profit are as devoid of truth now as they were during the war. 
It is very natural also for them to suppose that they have only to 
employ the same means—force, and union—which have prevailed 
in other cases, in order to compel an acquiescence to their demand: 
they are determined, in short, not to be bamboozled as their 
fathers were. 

The means which the Unionists adopt to gain their object are 
some of them fair enough; others are decidedly unlawful, They 
have a perfect right, we imagine, to agree among themselves not 
to work for less than a certain rate of wages: their resolution may 
be prudent, or the reverse, but they havea right to make it. The 
case, however, becomes altogether different when they interfere 
with the free-agency of others, and compel them to become their 
unwilling assceiates. In this, as in every other civilized country, 
threats and violence are punishable by the existing laws. That 
these laws should be strictly enforced against the workpeople, no 
prudent man can doubt. But to pass new laws against combina- 
tion, would be a very hazardous proceeding. The Courier of Mon- 
day last has the following judicious observations upon this part of 
the subject. . 

“* Supposing, as we do, that the Jaw, which derives its force from consent, 
cannot be very powerful when opposed to the great mass of the workmen, it 
becomes of great importance to direct it only against what is obviously wrong, 
and to discriminate between,combination and the acts of injustice to which it 
leads. We therefore call for a vigorous, but a very careful enforcement of the 
law. Let nothing be said or done against combination; for that will convert 
what is in fact the crime of one or two desperate men into the deliberate and 
approved proceedings of the mass. Let the Magistrates punish those indivi- 
duals who interfere with others; let them protect to the utmost the men who 
choose to work at lower wages; let them punish with the utmost severity of 
the law every infraction of individual liberty ; but let them not excite the whole 
body of the workmen to take part with a few wrongdoers, instead of supporting 
the law, by directing it against those mere combinations for which the work- 
men have a warrant in the general proceedings of their superiors.” 

In these remarks we entirely coincide: the Government, indeed, 
had better beware how they say or do any thing against combina- 
tions—meaning thereby such associations of the workmen as are 
not contrary to the existing law, or to the practice of men in the 
higher ranks of life; who, as we have already observed, con- 
stantly associate together to obtain their own ends; many of 
which, to say the least, are to the full as unjustifiable as those 
which they consider it criminal in their humbler brethren to pur- 
sue by the same means. 

Reform should begin with the upper classes: we should strive 
to “ make our betters better.” Let the Government set an ex- 
ample of yielding to sense and reason, instead of force: let the 
Landholders abandon their combination against the other classes 
of society, and give up their mammoth monopoly of bread: let 
the Shipowners, the West India merchants, and the other great 
monopolizers, cease to conspire together for the attainment of their 
own sectional and anti-national purposes : and then, perhaps, they 
may preach with effect to misguided mechanics, and legislate 
with decency for the repression of Trades Unions. At present 
there is scarcely any party or description of men in Parliament 
who can come to the discussion of this subject with clean hands, 





A PARSON-CLERK. 

THE congregation of St. James's Church, in Piccadilly, were last 
Sunday surprised at beholding one of the clergymen, the Reverend 
Mr. AnpreEws, Officiating as Clerk. But“ he that humbleth him- 
self shall be exalted;” and accordingly, when the Parson-Clerk 
had finished his duty in the Clerk’s desk, he proceeded to the 
altar, there to kneel upon a velvet cushion, and stand face to face 
with his brother parson, whom but a minute before he had with 
all due humility sat below. Surely the days of the Apostles are 
returned again! But what will be the indignation of our readers, 
not of St. James's, when they learn that this act of almost un- 
precedented self-abasement was forced upon the pious Parson by a 
Radical Vestry, who refused to allow him enough to pay a deputy! 
His father, Dean ANprews, had bestowed upon him the office of 
Parish Clerk; and a former Vestry (select, of course) had in- 
creased the stipend from 30/., the Jsum fixed by statute, to 100/., 
for the express purpose of enabling him to hire a substitute. Yet 
the Radical Vestry have disallowed the needful addition ; and this 
is the result. 

The Albion, to which paper we are indebted for the record of 
this shameful transaction, insinuates that “the Radical Vestry 
much enjoyed their Christian-like triumph over an unbeneficed 
clergyman, (poor man!) in driving him to the Clerk’s desk, or 
(dreadful aiternative!) the relinquishment of his office.” We trust 
that even Radicals are not so abandoned. They must have been 
overwhelmed with shame and contrition at a rebuke so meek and 
gentle, yet so astounding in its effects. The only amends they 
can make their Reverend Clerk, is to call upon him to resign his 
humble office, to some person as poor in pocket as the Parson is 
in spirit. Of course he will not resign unsolicited, lest it might 
be thought that he disdained the office ; and the Vestry must have 
hearts of stone to behold unmoved a priest in orders, albeit un- 
beneficed, officiating as Parish Clerk. ‘“ Amen” must stick in 
their throats, if not in his. Those who would basely insinuate 
that the love of lucre has any share in influencing the conduct of 





workmen to deprive them of their fair share of those profits. 





the Parson-Clerk, are reminded, that if thirty pounds a year, and 
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tho fees “of ‘fiarriages, “buridls, ani cheistenings, can suffice to. 
tempt the son of a Dean thus to humble himself, the value of the 
ificome would enable him to pay a deputy. 


SCHOOLBOY ARISTOCRACY. 

Lasr Friday weel\ a mod of the “young gentlemen” of Eton 
school, to the numberof three or four hundred, armed with “ blad- 
geons, hammers, and stakes,” sallied out for the purpose of amus- 
ing themselves witha “ row” at Windsor i air. In furtherance af 
this object, it was agreed to make a hairdresser named Fox eX- 
piate some offence committed against the dignity of their little- 
nesses about a year ago. They broke his windows, despeiled his 
wigs, demolished his pomatuin-pots, put to flight his apprentice, 
and fell upor several persous who interfered to prevent the mis- 
chief. Fox went to the school to cemplain to Dr. Kear; who (of 
course) would not hear him, and allowed the boys. to turn him 
out of the school. Encouraged by this, the “ youag gentlemen ” 
next night resolved to returm to the charge; but the Masters, 
fearing the matter might go too far, met the young hopefuls on 
their-way, and, instead of putting them to the rout with the cane, 
prudently contented themselves with taking downthe names of the 
ringleailers,—who, to the number of eighty, were soundly whipped.* 

There was glory worthy of the heroism ! Indecent and degrading 
as is the punishment of flogging in schools, it seems iu this case 
most fitting to the offence, except that some infliction more sharp 
cand severe than the visitation of the birch.sheuld follow such an 
organized outrage. But the school punishment, it is said, should 
suffice for the offences of schoolboys; and therefore a breach of 
the peaceanda breach of Prisc1,Nn are with equal justice punished 
with the rod. Beitso. As the birch is for civil, the cat-o'-nine-tails 
should be for military heroes. The “ gentlemen cadets” of the 
Military College at Sandhurst, who indulged themselves a short 
lime ago in attacking the passengers of a stage-coach and the 
townspeople of Bagshot, not only with sticks and stones, but 
withthe dirks that this callow brood of cutthroats are furnished 
with as toys to please their infant fancy for the “ profession of 
arms,” should be made amenable to military punishment,—since 
they wear uniforms, are drilled, and are intrusted with side-arms, 
which they heroically draw upon the rustics. A taste of the dis- 
cipline of the cat might perchance lessen the fondness of the 
military martinets for inflicting it upon the soldiers. 

* We perceive that one of the Etonians, in a letter to the Times this morning, gives 
a somewhat different account of the row, and denies the flogging. But if the lads were 
not flogged, we think it pretty evident, from the letter itself, that they ought to have been 


THE STANDARD'S MODE OF ARGUING THE 
BALLOT QUESTION. 
Tur Standard of Monday last cited us as evidence against the 
Ballot. 

“ The United States of America, upon all subjects the favourite model of 
British Reformers, has been constantly brought before us as the living and un- 
answerable argument in favour of election by ballot. Secret voting, as practised 
in the United States, we were told again and again, is the perfect safeguird of 
pure and free election. . . . We held, and we still hold, that the only 
material objection to the ballot is, its incurable tendency to promote and perpe- 
tuate corruption, and the greatest conceivable depravation of morals. All guards 
and checks, we argued, imposed upon the exercise of the elective franchise, pre- 
sumed, what indeed all know to exist, a strong tendency to its corrupt exercise ; 
but all guards and checks, we again argued, would be rendered utterly unavail- 
able by any system of secret voting. We find our views fully confirmed by the 
testimony of two writers, both of whom, we believe, and one of whom we are 
sure, may be numbered amongst the warmest advocates of ballot-voting.” 

The Standard then, with imposing formality, calls into court 
the Political Register and the Spectator. From Mr. Coszerr 
it quotes an account of the corruption which prevailed among 
the members of the Pennsylvanian Legislature during their Ses- 
sion at Harrisburg in 1818. The Spectator's testimony consists 
of the article which appeared in our columns last week on the 
subject of the unsuccessful bribery practised during the last elec- 
tion of President by the Bank of the United States. What is the 
conclusion which the Standard thence draws? Why, that the 
tendency of the ballot is “to promote and perpetuate corruption, 
and the greatest conceivable deprivation of morals.” 

Our contempoiary, generally so acute in dialectics, appears to 
have laid his logical acumen on the shelf, and adopted Captain 
Fluelien’s mode of reasoning. American legislators are corrupt 
and immoral, and the ballot is used in America; therefore the 
ballot produces this corruption and immorality: large sums have 
been expended with no eflect in the attempt to defeat the election 
of the. American President, and the ballot was used in this elec- 
tion ; therefore the ballot tends to promote bribery. Is not this 
just-as logical as ‘* There is a river in Macedon, and there is also 
moreover a river at Monmouth,” &c.? We were certainly much 
surprised to fiud ourselves adduced as witnesses against the ballot, 
but not less so to *see the Standard exposing itself by such non- 
sequiturs as these. 

Supposing that the bribery alleged to have been used by the 
United States Bank had succeeded, instead of failed, still the 
position of the Standard would not be improved. For the fact is, 
that voting by ballot, i” America, does not, as in France, mean 
secret voting. The very fact, independent of other ample testi- 
mony, that it is considered worth while to practise bribery there, 
shows this d priori. Now, in advocating the vote by ballot, we 
have always of course intended te advocate secret voting,—that is, 
a mode of exercising th» elective franchise which gives every 
elector the power of concealing his vote if he wishes todo so. It 
remains to be proved that ¢zs would not be a safeguard of free 
and pure election. 
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BRYrERY CREEK. 


Arter illustrating the production, distribution, and exchange of 


wealth, Miss Martineau has proceeded to consumption both 
productive and non-preductive, and to g@luts. She has fixed'the 
locale of her story in Briery Creek, a new settlement in Amerita. 
Her principal characters are—Dr. Sneyd (intended, we suppose, 
for a sketch of Dr. Prizstiy), who illustrates the useful unpyo- 
ductive consumption ; his son-in-law, Mr. Temple, who consumes 
unproductively and mischievously ; and his son Arthur Sneyd, 
who exhibits the beau ideal of productive eonsumption. The 
settlers of different deseriptions serve to display Miss Marti- 
NEAU S ideas upon the subject of partial and general gluts, by 
means of the respective searcity or plenty of wild honey, pigs, 
pumpkins, chip bonnets, and beaver hats. 

The theory of productive and unproductive consumption—at all 
events of the latter—is not very happily brought out: nor-are we 
quite sure that Miss Martineau distinctly eomprehends it her- 
self. When Mr. Temple builds to pu'l down, and plants to root 
up, his expense is not so much unproduetive, in the scientific 
meaning of the term, as sheer waste and folly. When he “ or- 
namented the district with yon splendid mansion, presented the 
village with a place of worship, and the shell at least of a par- 
sonage, reclaimed those green lawns from the wild prairie, and 
cleared the woodland in the rear so as to leave conspicuous in 
beauty clumps of the noblest forest-trees,” such expense might be 
dishonest in an embarrassed man; in a person of limited means 
it might be imprudent; and in very many cases it might be un- 
profitable as a speculation: but the outlay has “ fixed and rea- 
lized itself in some particular subject,"* and can by no means be 
called unproductive. To illustrate our meaning more clearly 
from more popular objects, let us take a Folly, as it is called, 
which is evidently an unproductive expense, though it may not 
have cost above a few hundred pounds. In Waterloo Bridge, 
hundreds of thousands have been sunk; the greater portion of 
the capital has been lost to its original owners ; it is a profitless 
speculation, and, looking to the first projectors, unproductive 
enough: but it is searcely unproductive in the economical mean- 
ing of the term. In short, there appears to have been a confusion 
in Miss Marrtineau’s ideas between moral and eeonomical ex- 
penditure. Nor is the place, perhaps, well adapted to the exposi- 
tion of the two modes of consumption. For individual examples, 
Ireland would have been a better field. We might have had on 
one hand the Irish ‘‘jontleman” spending his income, or some- 
thing more than his income, on dogs, horses, table expenses, and 
hangers-on, whilst even his “ cawstle" and his estate were going 
gradually to decay for want of the productive expenditure of capi- 
tal: on the other hand, we might have been presented with, say 
an English resident clergyman, managing a limited income so as 
to increase his own property and benefit all about him, by a judi- 
cious outlay on his garden, his house, and his glebe, making even 
the fancies of himself and his family, in botany, or cottage-build- 
ing, or road-planning, turn to profit. For national examples, we 
should have suggested a border land: say Poland and Prussia ; 
at one time Holland and Germany, or England and Scotland soon 
after the accession of James. Here we might have seen some poor 
and despised burghers of Newcastle gradually growing rich, and 
purchasing and improving property, building and owning ships, 
sinking coal-mines, &c. : across the Border, we should have had the 
powerful Scottish chieftains consuming their annual substance, 
not immorally, for it was the custom, but unproductively, on re- 
tainers, tilts, hunting-matehes, and (as it has been called) feudal 
hospitality. These may seem nice distinctions, but they are 
necessary in science. They are more especially necessary in ele- 
mentary works, which are likely, from the well-deserved reputa- 
tion of their author, to have an extensive circulation amongst the 
The errors of a dry scientific treatise are of little impor- 
tance: they are read only by persons who can form some opinion 
upon the fallacy, and who will most likely read the refutation. 
But Miss Martineau penetrates where philosophers neither of 
the old nor the new school are ever allowed to come. 

The lady's ideas upon the difficult subject of gluts are expressed 
in the following not very lucid passage. 

Though the respective commodities of no two producers may be exactly suit- 
able to their respective wishes, or equivalent in amount, yet, as every man’s in- 
strument of demand and supply is identical, the aggregate demand of society 
must be precisely equal to its supply. 

In other words, a general glut is impossible. 

A partial glut isan evil which induces its own remedy ; and the more quickly, 
the greater the evil; since, the aggregate demand and supply being always equal, 
a superabundance of one commodity testities to the deficiency of another; and, 

* Adam Smith, 
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shexchangers bet anxiotsto exchange the deficient article for that-which- is 
guperabundnt, the production of the former will be quick¢aed) and that of the 
jatter slackened. 

There are pasts of this passage which we do not exactly un- 
derstand; but tive notion of a gen pial glut being impossible, is 
taken, and we think without consideration, from M*‘Cuniocn. 
The Professor, following Sav, has declared a general glet impos- 
sible; and he declares the cause of partial aluts to be not an over- 
production, buta production of articles which were not wanted, 
instead of those which were. Abstractedly, the doctrine is per- 
hans true. Taking in the whole world, all mankind are not likely 
to be elutted with all “ things useful or desirable.’ But, seri- 
ously speaking, the fallacy lies in not having pointed out that the 
results of industry in manufactures can always be depended on; 
in natural productions they are liable to fail, from the limits which 
Nature herself has set to the fertility of the earth, as well as 
from accidental causes, such as blights, frosts, or imundations. 
Miss Martineau faithfully follows her leader when she tells us, 
that if the market-people at Briery Creek liad Known one another's 
wishes, there would have been more wild honey; forgetting that 
caps might be produced in any quantity, but that Nature has li- 
mited the numbers of wild bees. ; 

The story is not equal to many of Miss Marringav's former 
fictions. The illustrations of gluts form no part of the tale, but 
are carried on by dialogues, which suspeud its progress. Those 
on consumptionare, as we have hinted already, rather moral than 
economical; and come upon us like inferior imitations of some of 
Miss Enceworrtn’s admirable illustrations of industry and fore- 
sight, mismanagement, waste, and shifts. Besides this, we have 
an indirect defence of Unitarianism and an attack upon Evan- 
gelisma. But, with all these appliances, the story-reader wearies : 
there is too much dry discussion, too little action; and some of the 
characters being perhaps introduced to forward the writer's pecu- 
liar notions, are too much raised above the passions and weaknesses 
of humanity to inspire much interest.- There are, of course, 
fine touches of nature and of truth. The character of the gen- 
tleman, Mr. Temple, who “ runs himself a bit in debt, and then 
he runs away,” is well drawn, though very out cf place in a 
new settlement. The Reverend Mr. Hesselden (the Evangelical 
clergyman, whom Mr. Temple introduces out of opposition) and 
his lady are cleverly sketched; and young Temmy, the son and 
heir of Mr. Temple—brought up in such habits of restraint by 
his aristocratical and insolvent papa, that he is too cautious to 
mention to strangers that it snows—-is a felicitous conception, 

though not sufficiently developed. 

Briery Creck does not afford much opportunity for extracts. The 
best we can take is a sketch of manners, where Miss MArTINEAU'S 
natural acuteness has been sharpened by very powerful motives. 
It exhibits the first introduction of the Reverend Mr. Hesselden 
to Dr. Sneyd, and the opening of Mr. Temple's new chapel. 

It was seldom that Mr. Tensple called on his father-in-law,—especially in the 
middle of the day, when less irksome things could be found to do; but one 
bright noon, he was perceived approaching the house, driving the barouche, in 
which were seated two ladies and a gentleman, besides the heir of Temple Lodge. 
Dr. Sneyd stepped out of his low window into the garden, and met them near 
the gate, where he was introduced to the Reverend Ralph Hesselden, pastor of 
Briery Creek, and Mrs. Hesselden. 

The picturesyue clergyman and his showy lady testified all outward respect 
to the venerable old man before them. They forgot for a moment what they 
had been told of his politics being ‘ sad, very sad, quite deplorable ;” and _re- 
membered only that he was the father of their hostess. It was not till a full 
half hour after, that they became duly shocked at a man of his powers having 
been given over to the delusions of human reason, and at his profaneness in 
having dared to set up for a guide to others while he was himself blinded in the 
darkness of error. There was so little that told of delusion in the calm simpli- 
city of the Doctor’s countenance, and something so unlike profaneness and pre- 
sumption in his mild and sericus manners, that it was not surprising that his 
guests were so long in discovering the evil that was in him. = * * 

The ladies were left to themselves while Temple was grimacing (as he did in 
certain states of nervousness), and whipping the shining toe of his right boot, 
and the other gentleman making the plunge into science and literature, in which 
the Doctor always led the way when he could lay hold of a man of education. 
One shade of disappointment after another passed over his countenance, when 
he was met with questions whether one philosopher was not pursuing his re- 
searches into regions whence many had returned infidels,—with conjectures 
whether an eminent patriot was not living without God in the world,—and with 
doubts whether a venerable philanthropist might still be confided in, since he 
had gone hand in hand in a good work with a man of doubtful seriousness. At 
last, his patience seemed to be put to the proof; for his daughter heard him say, 

‘Well, Sir, as neither you nor I are Infidels, nor likely to become so, suppose 
we let that matter pass. Our part is with the good tidings of great deeds doing 

on the other side of the world. The faith of the doers is between themselves 

and their God.” 
But, Sir, consider the value of a lost soul—” 

«« T have so much hope of many souls being saved by every measure of wise 

policy and true philanthropy, that I cannot mar my satisfaction by groundless 

doubts of the safety of the movers. Let us take advantage of the permission to 
judge them by their fruits; and then, it Seems to me, we may make ourselves 
very easy respecting them. Can you satisfy me about this new method—it is 
of immense importance—of grinding lenses——-” 

Mr. Hesselden could scarcely listen further, so shocked was he with the 

Doctor’s levity and laxity, in being eager about bringing new worlds within 

human ken, while there seemed to the pious a doubt whether the agents of di- 

vine wisdom and benignity would be cared for by him who sent them. Mr. 

Hesse!den solemnly elevated his eyebrows, as he looked towards his wife ; and 

the glance took effect. The lady began inquiring of Mrs. Sneyd respecting the 

spiritual affairs of the settlement. She hoped the population had a serious turn. 


* * * * * * * * 

Mrs. Hesselc¢en, fearing that she could never make Mrs. Sneyd comprehend 
how much more she and her husband were than mere moralists, quitted the sub- 
ject till she could explain to Mrs. Temple, on the way home, that though the 
presence of the Sneyds had undoubtedly been of great use in fostering a morality 


che had-arrived. te-brenthe-inspiration-intethesooial-mase, which. waa now lying, 
if not dead, yet under the shadow of death. : 
Mrs. Sneyd found time, before returning to her pomegranates, to take a last 
woudering look at the immensity of Mis. Hesselden’s chip-bonnet, as it floated,. 
splendid in its variegated trimming, over theshrubsin her passage to the garden- 
gate. 

“T can never make out,” she observed: to her husband, “ why so many of 
these very strict religions people dress so luxuriously, as they do. Here is this 
lady, infinitely seandulized, I perceive, at our having introduced danving, dres- 
sed after such a fashion 2s our maidens never saw before. If they begin to be 
dizen themselves with the money which might be spent profitably in iacreasing 
the means of subsistence, or innocently in procuring substantial comforts-which 
are now difficult to be had, T shall lay the blame on Mrs. Hesselden’s bonnet. 
TL remember observing that I never saw so splendid a show-room for dress.as the 
new church we attended, in — Street, the Sunday before we left Lendon. 
It is very odd.” 

‘** Not more strange, my dear, than that the Friends should addict themselves. 
much to the furnishing their houses with expensive furniture, and their tables 
with more costly and various foods than other people. Not more strange than 
that Martin, the Methodist, should turn strolling player when he gave up his 
Methodism ; or that the Irish betake themselves to rebellion when stopped in 
their merry-makings; or that the English artisan takes to the gin shop whem 
the fiddle is prohibited in the public-house. Not more strange, my dear, than 
that the steam of your kettle should come out at the lid, if you stop up the 
spout.” : . ” bs ? x 

The first Sunday of the openiug of the chapel, Temple appeared in a character 
which he had only once before attempted to support. On the occasion of using 
the market-house for service, he had approached the door, cast a glance within 
upon the company of soldiers, and the village population at their worship, while 
their aged friend was leading their devotions ; and hastily departed, thankfal that 
he was too pious to join in such a service as this. He took the part of a reli- 
gious man that day; and now was the time for him to resuine the character. 
Under the idea that the market-house might be opened as usual for Dr. Sneyd, 
making his own appear like an opposition place of worship, he spared no pains 
to secure a majority in point of audience. He had managed to ride past the 
military post, and be gracious with the soldiers. His domestics puffed the chapel 
and chaplain at market, the day before; and the leading villagers received inti- 
mations of good sittings being appropriated to them. These pains might have 
been spared. All who desired might know that Dr. Sneyd, his wife, son, and 
servants, intended to be present as a matter of course. 

When they entered, Temple looked nearly as much surprised as if they had 
at the moment arrived from England. He made a prodigious bustle about 
having them accommodated in a seat next his own, and condescendingly sent 
them books, and inquired into the sufficiency of hassocks. During the greater 
part of the service, he stood up, as if he could not listen with sufficient attention 
while sitting, like other people. Yet he cleared his throat if any body moved, 
and sent his pert glance into every corner to command a reverential demeanour, 
while his chaplata was enforcing, as the prime glory and charm of a place of 
worship, that there, and there alone, all are equal and all are free. Little 
Ephraim [the Negro boy] cowered behind the coachman, while the preacher ins 
sisted that here the humblest slave might stand erect on the qrutil of his hu- 
manity ; and the butler stepped on tiptoehalf way down the aisle to huff Jenkins, 
the ditcher, for coming so high up, at the very moment that something was 
quoted about a gold ring and purple raiment in the synagogue. 

The death and funeral of the excellent young man, Arthur 
Sneyd, are affecting ; but the effect being produced by suecessive 
delicate touches, and by a consideration of the relative cireum~ 
stances and characters of the parties, it would lose by separation 
from the rest of the tale. 








SOUTHEY'S BRITISH ADMIRALS. 


Tue Second Volume of Dr. Sourney’s Lives of the British Ad- 
mirals completes the Introductory View of our Naval History, 
and commences the Lives; the first and only one of which in the 
present volume is that of Lord Howarp of Effingham. Of any 
work by so practised an author as Dr. Sournery, it is unnecessary 
to say that it is well-written. On the present occasion, he has 
also availed himself of his iare and curious learning in the old 
chronicles, both English and foreign, sometimes merely abridging 
their narratives, sometimes interweaving them with his own, 
The result is a very pleasant and entertaining volume, whieh 
gives a far truer picture of the naval (or, to speak truly, piratical) 
warfare of our ancestors, than a more vigorous and polished com- 
position might have done. But it is rather the materials of his- 
tory than history itself: the reader is mostly left to draw his own 
conclusions, and form that judgment which historians generally 
pronounce for us. The mode of composition too, though admi- 
rably adapted to paint manners and describe desultory acts of pil- 
lage or adventure, is scarcely fitted for the narration of grcat 
events. Thus, the number of details and minute circumstances 
which are introduced ‘into the aecount of the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, render the narrative neither effective nor spirit-stirring. 
It should be added, that whenever opportunity offers, a fling is 
given at the Catholic creed, and a panegyric bestowed upon the 
doctrines and discipline of the True Chureh (of England). A 
stale and exploded species of claptrap, injudicious in any person, 
but more especially so for a man in SourHEyY's equivocal position 
as regards matters of this kind. 

We will not make lengthy extracts from a work which is likely 
to be bought by every body; but the following is characterist.¢ 
and amusing; aad it may be looked upon as a fair specimen of 
the author's manner. 

In the hostilities that ensued, the Vice-Admiral of England, Sir Robert 
Unnfreville, infested the Scotch coast. Some little time before, upon an incur= 
sion into Scotland, he had burnt the town of Peebles, and obtained from the 
ei of that country, who were not unwilling to profit by their neighbour's 
oss, the name of Robin Mend-market, because his men measured the cloth 
which they took there by the spear or the bows-length, and sold it at plunderer’s 
ptice. He now entered the Forth with ten ships; and remaining there a fort- 
night, landed every day on one side or the other, and spoiled the country, not- 
withstanding the Duke of Albany and Earl Douglas had brought together a con- 
siderable power to oppose him. ‘He burnt the galleot of Scotland (being a 
ship of great account) with many other vessels, lying at the same time at Blacke 





which was better than nothing, yet it was evidently high time that more should 
be added, and certainly a great blessing to Briery Creek that her husband and 


ness, over against Leith ; and at his return brought with him fourteen good ships; 
and many other prizes of clothes, both woollen and linen, ‘pitch, tar, wood, 
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flour meal, wheat, and rye, which, being sold abroad,” says Holinshed, *‘ the mar- 
kets were well holpen thereby, so that his surname of Robin Mend-market seemed 
very well to agree with his qualities.” Umfreville has a much better claim to 
remembrance ; and it would be wronging his memory to omit it here. He and 
his nepl ew, Gilbert Earl of Kyme, and their kinsman, Sir John Gray, were sent 
with wn English force to assist the Duke of Burgundy against the Orleanists: they 
had taken a great many prisoners, and the Duke commanded them to put them all 
to the sword. But the English leaders made answer, that they were not sent 
thither toact as butchers ; they would neither kill their prisoners nor offer them 
in the market for sale, but put them to their fair ransom, according to the laws 
of arms; and they drew themselves up in array with their prisoners, to defend, 
and, if need were, to die with them, as honour required. This determination 
had its effect, and the Duke was politic enough to applaud them for the spirit 
they had displayed. 


COLONIZATION—ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


In “Colonization as it has been,” we have seen that no care has 
been used in selecting the place at which to form a settlement; 
and that when a region has been pitched upon at hazard, the set- 
‘tlers have been systematically dispersed, rendered incapable of as- 
sisting each other, or making either capital or labour productive, 
‘The object of the present paper is to show 
Colontsation as it ought to he: 

‘To point out the benefits that may accrue to the mother country ; 
those which may flow to the colonists themselves; and, indirectly, 
the effects which may be produced on society at large. 

Assuming that an unexceptionable place has been selected, we 
proceed to consider the best mode of locating the settlers. And 
here we must bespeak the patience of our readers. The impor- 
tance of the subject is on a par with its difficulty and extent. The ob- 
ject of the inquiry is to see whether all men cannot be made much 
richer; or, what is the same thing, whether all commodities can- 
not be made cheaper. eal 

We will not pause to define wealth. It is enough to inquire 
what are its causes? Not fertility of soil alone; for Great Britain 
is enormously rich, though her soil, in the aggregate, is far from 
fertile ; and some of the most fruitful of countries are the most 
beggarly on the globe. Not mere geographical position; for 
Great Britain is rivalled by Turkey in Europe, and nearly equalled 
by Portugal, the Cape of Good Hope, and some islands in the 
Jndian Seas. Freedom from taxation is not essential to the pro- 
duction of riches ; for no country is so heavily taxed: abstracting 
France and Holland, she pays as much, perhaps, as Europe, 
Africa, and America put together. Protection for property is not 
peculiar to our island ; property and persons are pretty well pro- 
tected in all of what may be called first-rate civilized communities. 
If political liberty produced wealth, America ought to_be richer. 
‘To talk of freedom of commerce, were farcical ; our fiscal and com- 
mercial codes are far behind Turkey, and very possibly the c7- 
devant Algiers. The botanical and mineralogical productions of 
Great Britain, though sufficiently valuable, are neither peculiar, 
rare, nor precious. Other countries are as conveniently intersected 
by navigable rivers. Our climate few would praise; though its free- 
dom from either excessive droughts, rains, or tempests, renders it 
favourable for the operations of regular industry. Labour, most of 
the economists would say, is the foundation of all wealth (and 
without labour, wealth doubtless cannot exist): but there are 
“places where mere labour, the mere exertion of muscle on the part 
of the labourers, is so great as to astonish Englishmen. We do 
Mot lay stress upon capital; for capital is wealth, and it is its 
enormous amount which is the subject of inquiry. We have no 
wish to undervalue the natural or political advantages we possess ; 
but put together all the favourable points we have enumerated— 
Ireland enjoys nearly the same advantages; she has a very much 
lighter taxation, and more fertile soil ; she is not much injured by 
our protective systems, and is indeed benefited by the Corn-laws. 
What, then, is the essential cause of our extraordinary wealth? 
Nothing, says the great founder of British art*—nothing is denied 
td well-directedl labour. Whatever may be the truth of the asser- 
tion in reference to the fine arts, it is a golden sentence applied to 
the causes which create the wealth of nations; or in other words 
—for to this it comes at last—which increase our creature comforts, 

But how is this labour to be well directed? Various rules 
have been given by various persons; but, assuming non-inter- 
ference with industry, it is most likely to be attained, according 
to Anam Sir and his followers, by division of labour. To 
this conclusion the author of England and America demurs. 
There is something he conceives still more important,—combina- 
tion of labour. At first sight, the difference appears to be merely 
verbal ; after a second consideration, there seems a fine distinction ; 
upon longer reflection, the phrase appears very like a definition 

foing to the root of the matter. However, let the author state 

is own: case. 

All wealth being the produce of industry, it is evident that the wealth of a 
society must depend upon the degree in which the productive powers of industry 
are improved by that society. What are the greatest improvements in the pro- 
ductive powers of industry; improvements, 1 mean, beyond that simple exer- 
tion of power, which in two individuals of equal strength, working separately 
in the same way, would raise equal amounts of produce? Adam Smith has said 
that the greatest improvement in the productive powers ofindustry is division of 
labour ; others have dwelt on the great effects of machinery ; and some, again, have 
taken pains to show, what is self-evident, that the productive powers of industry 
are greatly increased by the use of capital. Unquestionably capital, machinery, 
which is capital, and “ division of labour,” tend to increase the quantit of pro- 
duce in proportion te the number of hands employed ; but none of these im- 

vements are primary causes, as some of them, and especially “ division of 
Tibour,” have been considered by political economists; each of them, on the 
contrary, though an immediate cause, is the effect of some antecedent cause. 


® Sir Joshua Reynolds, 





One cannot use cap “teat sweaty fy | Wishing tu use 1t, nor cana single « okwan 
practice * division o. Jabour ;” but the use of capital and division of labour” 
result from some anten.°T improvement. What, then, is the first imp°ovement 
inthe productive powers f industry—that improvement on which others depend ? 

In the most simple ope tation of industry,—in that, for example, which 
savages perform when they ..unt for subsistence,—two persons assisting each 
other would obtain more game ‘2 4 given time than two persons hunting eack 
by himself without concert ; just 29 two greyhounds, running together, will 
kill more hares than four greyhou.ds tunning separately. The very first im. 
provement, therefore, in the productive powers of industry, seems to be not di- 
vision, but combination of labour. Several individuals, by combining their 
labour, procure more food than they want,—+ehold the second stage of social im. 
provement ; the society has obtained a capita. The possession of capital leads 
to the institution of property; it also leads to the division of employments, 
Some members of the society still cooperate in the production of food; others 
in making instruments which facilitate the produvtion of food; and between 
these two parties an exchange takes place of their respective productions: eom. 
merce has begun,—the power of suenatens on which all economists agree, de~ 
pends the division of employments. But now, as food is produced with less and 
less labour, the wants of the society increase, and a still further distribution. of 
employments takes place,—some build houses, some make elothes, and some be~ 
come dealers. Thus far it is plain, every step in - civilization, every improve» 
ment in the productive powers of industry, including distribution ‘of employ- 
ments, has rested on concert or combination amongst all the members of tiie 
society. ‘ 

But, thus far, all the members of the society are supposed to possess equal 
portions of capital. Such a state of things, if it were to last, would not admit of 
much further improvement in the productive powers of industry. No man 
would find others willing to employ his capital for his advantage as well as their 
own, rather than their own capital for their own exclusive advantage ; no man, 
consequently, would have a motive for accumulating more capital than he could 
use with his own hands, This is to some extent the case in new American 
settlements, where a passion for owning land prevents the existence of a class of 
labourers for hire; and where, consequently, half the crop is sometimes left to 
rot upon the ground. In the next place, so long as the capital of the society 
was equally divided amongst all, it would be impossible to undertake any of 
those works which require the employment of many hands.and a fixed capital.- 
It would be quite impossible, for instance, to build a ship or a bridge; for, even 
if a sufficient number of workmen to admit of that division of employments 
which takes place in building a ship or a bridge, should possess the right sort 
of capital, and a’sufficient quantity of it to enable them to wait for distant re- 
turns, by what means could that scattered capital be combined? and how could 
the profits be divided? Only, it would appear, by the institution of a joint- 
stnek company; a contrivance for the combination of capital in particular 
works which is used only in the most advanéed societies. Mankind have 
adopted a much more simple contrivance for promoting the accumulation of ca- 
pital, and the use of capital, when required, both in Jarge masses and in a fixed 
shape: they have divided themselves into owners of capital and owners of la- 
bour. But this division was, in fact, the result of concert or combination. The 
capitals of all being equal, one man saves because he expects to find others wil- 
ling to work for him; other men spend because they expect to find some man 
teady to employ them ; and if it were not for this readiness to cooperate, to act 
in concert or combination, the division of the industrious classes into capitalists 
ahd labourers could not be maintained. 

A baker and a tailor who deal with each other, are said to divide their la- 
bour: if they did so in reality, each of them would make both the bread and 
the clothes which he wanted, and there would be no intercourse between them. 
Cooperating, dealing with, depending on, each other, they combine their Ja- 
bour: it is the employments which they divide ; and, what is more, the divi- 
sion of their employments results from the combination of their labour. The 
two men divide the whole work which is to be performed by their united la- 
bour for their common advantage. The workmen of a pin-factory are said to 
divide their labour: if they did so in reality, each of them would make all the 
parts of apin. As it is, each pin is the produce of many persons’ united la- 
bour,— many persons whose labour is united in order that the work which it is 
to perform may be easily divided amongst them. In this case, also, a division 
of employments is an efleet of combination of labour. In what case is a work 
divided amongst many without combining the labour of those who are to per- 
form the work ? 

But it may be said that this is a question of terms merely; that though there 
be a marked difference between the work performed and the labour which per- 
forms it, still, as either labour is divided amongst the several parts of a work, or 
the several parts of a work are divided amongst several labourers, it is indiffe- 
rent whether we say division of work or division of labour. If so, by what 
terms are we to express that minute division of labour which takes place 
amongst the cottiers of Ireland, the small farmers of France, and most free 
settlers in new colonies? a state of things under which each labourer works by 
himself, and for himself only, with no larger capital than his own hands can 
employ, without exchange, or nearly so, and producing, even in the most fa- 
vourable case—that of the settler—not much more than enough for his own 
subsistence. If this be a dispute about terms only, how are we to express that 
combination of labour on an English farm, or a tobacco plantation in Virginia, 
which enables the English workmen or American slaves to raise so much more 
produce than they could possibly consume? The reader who may take the 
trouble to find an answer to these questions, will, I cannot help thinking, per- 
ceive, that “ division of labour” is an improper term as commonly used ; and, 
what is of far greater consequence, that the use of this improper term has kept 
out of sight the first great improvement in the productive powers of labour, 
—namely, combination of power. 

As for building a ship or making a road, so in the manufacture of pins, it is 
necessary toemploy a large capital. A large capital applied to one purpose 
may be said to be combined. A minute division of capital, such as takes place 
amongst the small farmers of France, the cottiers of Ireland, and most settlers 
in new colonies, is as unfavourable to production as the minute division of labour 
practised in those cases. 

Combination of capital and labour, or combination of productive power, 
seems to be of two distinct sorts,—first, that general combination which, if 
there were no restrictions on trade, would render mankind one vast cooperative 
society ; general combination, on which depends that general distrivution of 
employments, or division of work, under which some men grow tea, some di 
for metals, and others build ships, some are farmers, some manufacturers, os | 
others merchants; secondly, that particular combination, on which depends 
the use of large masses of capital and labour in particular works, and the most 
beneficial division of those particular works. 

Turning to the sources of the wealth of England, her agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and commerce, it will be seen that all these display in the highest degree 
the advantages of both sorts of combination of power. * * * * * * 

From considering the increase of productive power derived from combination, 
one perceives how various tenures of land in different countries, and in the same 
country, influence the production of wealth. Three examples will suffice. The 
poverty of French agriculture—the large proportion of the people of France who 
are engaged in agriculture leaving but a small proportion for other pursuits—is 
owing to the law of division, which at a Frenchman’s death cuts up his estate 
into portions as numerous as his children. In Ireland, again, it is the minute 
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subdivision of land which causes a minute subdivision of capital and labour, 
and renders the produce of agricultural industry, in proportion to the hands 
employed, so much less than that of the same kind of industry in England. 
Lastly, a history of colonization would show, that all new colonies, having a 
vast territory at their disposal, have prospered or languished according as the 
governments by which they were founded took care or neglected to dispose 
of the land to be colonized with a view to combination of power amongst the 
colonists. In the case of the last colony founded by England, the greatest pains 
were taken to go the colonists, to cut up their capital and labour into the 
smallest fractional parts; whence a miserable failure with all the elements of 
success, 


Such is combination of labour. We have all seen—at least we 
may all see, if we choose to look around us—what its skilful 
application has enabled England, though with long travail and 
suffering, to effect. Saying nothing of manufactures, there is 
land in England which in favourable years yields from forty to 
forty-six or forty-seven bushels an acre; but the land whose pro- 
duce determines the price of corn yields only from ten to twelve 
bushels. But of this scanty produce, the Church must be paid 
its tithe; the poor have to be maintained at a cost of seven or 
eight millions a year, if not entirely by the corn-growers, yet at 
least by them and by those whose labour purchases the corn; and 
(omitting road-rates, jail-rates, paving-rates, and a long list of et- 
exteras, which may contribute to the general improvement of the 
country), about forty-six millions are annually drawn from us— 
that is, from England and Scotland, excluding Ireland—by tax- 
ation. Yet, notwithstanding the rugged soil we are compelled to 
till for scanty bread—notwithstanding the large demands which 
the Church, the Poor, and the King make upon our industry— 
notwithstanding the additional slices which are exacted by mono- 
polists of various descriptions—people live in England: and why ? 

Look along that prairie, entirely free from incumbrance, though 
bounded by a forest of trees and underwood. Its natural fer- 
tility is greater than the most favoured land in England; the 
danger is that it may be too rich. The spot is intersected by 
a navigable river; there is plenty of water, and facility of trans- 
port. In any part of Great Britain, a single acre of such land 
would be made to produce forty-five or fifty bushels of wheat. 
What will be its actual produce? Not more, perhaps, than one fifth 
of that amount. The land, you will perceive on looking narrowly, 
has been (in the words of WasHiNnGTon) scratched, not ploughed; 
and so slovenly has it been sown, that the grain is growing in 
patches. Such as it is, there is a question whether part of it may 
not rot upon the ground for want of labour to reap and carry it, 
or for want of a market. Where is the farm-house? That log- 
hut, which in England would be deemed a shed. The cattle are 
Jean kine: they have been allowed to run where they listed 
through the land; and, having extirpated the natural grasses by 
cropping them too early, they live as they can. Ha! I see how 
it is, says a “ truly British * observer, in a “ truly British” spirit: 
the cultivators are Americans. By no means; they are emigrants. 
_ Suppose a few years to have passed, and lock again. The spot 
is a barrencommon. How is this? The land has been exhausted 
by repeated cropping : fallows, rotation of crops, manuring, would 
not pay (if it were possible to accomplish the latter); the farmer 
has taken up his house and walked. 

In England, this picture is reversed. By combination of labour, 
and skill arising from combination of labour, the poorest soils are 
forced to yield a return sufficient to supply the greater part of 
sixteen millions of people with food. Rotation of crops, manur- 
ing, draining, hedging, ditching, are practised with the greatest 
care, and carried to very considerable perfection. Nor is this 
all; sandy wastes, that would seem to many other people bar- 
ren, are reclaimed by dint of labour and turnip-husbandry, first 
fattening our mutton, and then growing the John Barleycorn 
with which it is to be washed down. But our agriculture, ad- 
mirable as it is, falls short of the results produced in other 
branehes of industry. When the crop is housed, it is thrashed 
with the least possible waste : it is transported by canals or navi- 
gable waters, or along admirable roads, in waggons constructed 
with mre care and skill than the pleasure-carriages of many 
countries, and drawn by animals specially adapted to draught 
and to draught only ; and reaches its final destination as corn at 
the least cost possible. It is cheaply ground into flour—it is 
cheaply made into bread; machinery, economy of material in 
every successive process, combination of labour, with the small 
rate of profit, uniting to bring it to the consumer at a price aston- 
ishingly low, considering the soil from which it is foreed, and the 
first cost of the corn. The same, or rather still more striking re- 
sults, take place in manufactures and commerce; where still 
greater effects can be produced by machinery,—every successive 
fall in profits having stimulated invention and sharpened inge- 
nuity toretard in some measure the effects of their declension, 
and by continual improvements to enable an annually decreasing 
income to command something like, though in a makeshift and 
less agreeable way, the same necessaries and luxuries of life. 
But there is a limit—at all events in a heavily taxed society, 
and whose industrious operations are deranged by having been 
forced into artificial channels—beyond which these countervailing 
circumstances cannct pass ; and judging from all we see and hear, 
we are closely approaching this limit. The middle classes are 

gradually destroyed by the large capitalists, the very facility of 
communication in some measure operating to this end. The 
steadily-employed operatives are perhaps better off than many re- 
present them; but they are toiling for the day that is passing over 
them, without any prospect for old age, excepting parish pay, 
With the dread that a temporary cessation of trade or the slightest 





increase of workmen would effect a reduction of wages. Con- 
stantly increasing capital, without an increasing field for its employ- 
ment, will reduce profits still lower than they are; and whenever 
this consummation approaches, a change of some sort or other will 
take place. Men may shift, but they will not starve; or if they 
can only avoid starvation by descending from their position in 
society, they will descend in another country. We have reached 
the shifting #ra—perhaps somewhat more than reached it.. The 
ern to be decided is, whether capital and labour shall leave 
the country to enrich other lands, or to be wasted altogether; or 
whether we shall so direct, or rather facilitate, the emigration of 
both, that it shall be equivalent to an extension of English terri- 
tory-~a source of wealth to those who go forth and to those who 
remain. 

But how can this be accomplished? To jump to the conclusion 
—by bodily lifting up those who are now extorting a scanty return 
from a barren soil, or who, though willing to work, are altogether 
living on society ; and letting them down ina spot where the same 
combination of capital and labour would return them forty-fold ; 
affording a field for the employment of capital and labour which is 
now employed for inadequate returns, or is altogether idle, the sur- 
plus of that increased return giving additional supplies of food to 
the mother country, and receiving in exchange manufactures and 
agricultural implements. For the minutiae of the details by 
which the plan may be worked, we must refer to England and 
America. The principal points may be briefly told. They would be— 
to select a fertile and unappropriated tract of country ; to procure a 
careful survey of the whole, accompanied with maps and plans, and 
all necessary information for settlers; and then, zoé to give, but to 
sell the land, at its fair value (whatever the competition of capital- 
ists might determine that to be); and to use the proceeds of the 
sales in transporting labourers to the colony,—by labourers mean- 
ing young couples, who, just starting into life, would feel none of 
the compunction at change which attaches to eld or middle age, 
and whose youth, whilst it secured the most efficient of work people 
for the settlement, would most effectually get rid of the surplus 
population of the mother country by removing the germs of future 
increase. By these means, the hitherto fatal bar to the prosperity 
of new colonies—dispersion—would be removed, as no one would 
buy land which he did not intend to cultivate; the applica- 
tion of the purchase-money to the conveyance of labour to the 
colony (the funds themselves serving as a barometer of the de- 
mand), would enable it to take advantage of the combination of 
labour; whilst land not being procurable without capital, no la- 
bourer could become 2 landowner immediately on his arrival, and 
waste his strength in various and desultory efforts. What is still 
more important, there would be unity and comprehensiveness in 
the plan; the means would be adapted toa single end; and the 
society would in a great measure be free from the indifferent 
morale and the improvident adventurers which are a_ besetting 
evil in most new settlements. That splendid success, com- 
pared with the fortune of other colonies, would await such 
a plan, there can be no reasonable doubt. Whether the full 
success which the project promises @ priort might be attained, is 
matter for experiment,—for the last and ablest expositor of the 
principle of colonization seems scarcely to have seen its full extent. 
We have more than once endeavoured to point out, that absolute 
cheapness is at present non-existent; that the well-trained and 
effective labour, the powerful machinery, the facile communication, 
and a lower rate of profit in an old and densely-peopled society, 
nearly counterbalance the teeming fertility of soil in a new coun- 
try. But if the principle first fully announced by the author of 
England and America could be reduced to practice, the greater 
part of the advantages of an old and a new country might he 
combined, and an income command at least three times as much 
of the good things of life as it does at present. Let the reader 
fancy the soil of England miraculously rendered three times as 
fertile as it is now, and he may readily believe he could live in 
clover. The mad wars and the enormous expenditure they created 
have indeed prevented Great Britain from reaping the full benefit 
of any discovery that would not wipe off her debt; but an agri- 
cultural country of the size of England, with all her agricultural 
science employed on a fertile soil, would furnish her with cheap 
bread, enabling her lands, now employed in forcing corn, to be 
turned ‘to the feeding of cattle—take off in payment. her cottons,. 
woollens, hard-wares, machinery, and furniture—and give her in 
return all the advantages that would be reaped if another Eng- 
land with a soil of vast fertility were suddenly to rise up out of. 
the sea. 

Few who thoroughly comprehend the subject, but will see that 
this is one of the most important problems ever submitted to man- 
kind. Seeing that Government, within these few years, has 
lavished millions on regal palaces—has squandered hundreds of. 
thousands on official residences and “ public works "—has spent 
two millions on building churches—lent another two millions to- 
Orno King of Greece —advanced a million to the Irish clergy—and. 
given twenty millions, and the continuance of a monopoly which. 
fairly taxes us in two millions more per annum, to the West In- 
dians—it might fairly be expected that it should have advanced. 
something towards effecting a solution. But the problem might 


have been in a fair way of being solved by this time, if Govern- 
ment would have merely permitted the experiment. In 1831, as 
the readers of the Spectator may remember, a company was formed. 





to colonize a part of Australia, lying on the Southern side of the 
; island, and between Swan River and New South Wales. The 
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colony’ was to have extended six hundred miles in one direction, 
in the other it was without limit. The situation was good; the 
soil was pronounced exceedingly fertile ; the harbours commodious 
and accessible; the land intersected at all events by one river, 
and by estuaries, or rather gu!fs. The principle of colonization 
to be adopted, wa} that which we have now endeavoured to 
describe. Some preliminary surveys had been made, perhaps 
neither so complete nor so full as might have been advisable; 
but much more carefully and thoroughly than had ever been made 
by any government. ‘The expectations of the projectors were 
very sanguine— more sanguine than cold and case-hardened 
men of the world ever indulge in; but they had given what 
Ginpnon terms a sure proof of earnestness—they had en- 
gaged to part with their money. Some of the founders were men 
of eonsideration—bankers, merchants, and Members of Parlia- 
ment—-who were willing to risk their property with the view of 
trying an experiment of surpassing importance; others were capi- 
talists, who looked toa profitable return for their outlay; others 
were settlers, who intended to purchase land and establish them- 
selves in the colony; a number of “young couples” were to have 
gone with the first departure, in the character of labourers; a 
highly respectable committee was appointed, and an office was esta- 
blished to furnish all necessary information to settlers. The Com- 
pany asked nothing from Government, but a charter; on the con- 
trary, they offered them 125,000/. in hard money. Lord Howrcr, 
we believe, approved of the plan, but was cautious not to commit 
himself. Lord Goprricu not only approved of the plan, but he pro- 
mised a charter when the plan was sufficiently matured; at least 
the gentlemen concerned understood him to promise, and they gave 
the best proof of their belief by sacrificing their time and spending 
‘their money. Every thing, apparently, was proceeding prospe- 
rously, when the business was transferred from Lord Howicx to 
Mr. Under-Secretary Hay. From that moment, the experienced 
in these affairs predicted the overthrow of the whole scheme. 
* Free trade with all the world,” “ self-government,” and “ the ab- 
sence of patronage,” would, it was alleged, be words of dire import 
to a Tory hack of the CastLEREAGH school. The prophecies were 
too correct. Lord Goprericn yielded to the official plausibilities 
of the mere Ministerial subaltern, whom it was his business to 
control. For the disreputable doubles to which this “ untoward” 
event gave rise, we must refer to the Appendix in the last volume 
of the work before us. It is enough to add, that after some money 
had been expended, many anxious hopes excited, and alterations 
made in the prospects of life of several individuals, on the faith of 
an understood promise of a nobleman and a Minister,—that pro- 
mise was withheld, unless conditions were submitted to (ihe grant 
of /and never seemed to be an object) which would have militated 
against the plans of the founders. 
nicled in the Ministerial Book of Wonders. 
small way supply the omission. To the parties whose property 
has been lost, or whose hopes have been blighted, the injury is 
irreparable. The failure will 1ot, however, be without its use, if 





This little affair is not ehro- | 
We therefore in a | 


this narrative should teach Mr. Sraniey the necessity of studying | 
the policy and principles of colonial science and practice, so as to | 
be the master of his instruments and not their tool; more espe- | 


cially, if it should induce him to keep subalterns to subalterns’ 
duty, and in all cases that may come before him to decide for 
himself, 

In bringing toa cloe this very long and unusually protracted 


countenance for'a moment bespoke hesitation whether to stop and suppor 
her at all hazards, or still to urge heron. ‘* Weare pursued,” she cried, ‘J 
know it, and we must be overtaken. Oh, leave me, Gerald! leave me and saye 
thyself!” The Earl said not one word, but shook up her palfrey’s head onge 
more, and drawing his dagger goaded him with its point till the blood sprang, 

“ Oh, my poor Sylvio!” was all that the terrified girl could say, as, stung 
with pain and reeling from weakness, the creature put forth its last and most 
desperate efforts. ; 

hey had struggled on for another minute, and were now topping the 
last eminence between them and the river, when a shout rung out of the 
woods behind. The lady shrieked, the Earl struck the steel deeper into her 
alfrey’s shoulder, and, stooping to his own saddle-bow, held him up with his 
left hand, bending to the laborious task till his head was sunk between the 
horses’ necks, ‘* Anna!” he cried, “¢ 1 can see nothing for Sylvio’s mane. 
Look out between the trees, and tell me if thou seest my ten men on the hill of 
Clemgaune.” 

“* T see,” replied the lady, “the whole valley flooded from side to side, and 
the trees standing like islands in the water.” 

‘«¢ But my men, Anna ? my men? look out beyond the bridge.” 

«¢ The bridge is a black stripe upon the flood: [ cannot see the arches.” 

‘+ But, beyond the bridge,” he cried, in the intervals of his exertion, now be- 
coming every moment more and more arduous; for the spent palfrey was only 
kept from falling by the sheer strength of his arm, ‘* beyond the bridge, be- 
side the pollard elm—my ten men—are they not there ?” 

“ Alas! no, my Lord, I cannot see them. But, Mother of Mercies !” she 
shuddered, looking around, ‘I see them now behind us!” Another shout of 
mingled voices, execrating and exulting, sounded from the valley as she spoke. 

The Earl struck his brow with his gauntleted hand, yielding for the first 
time to his excess of grief and anguish ; for he had raised his head, and had seen 
all along the opposite hills, the bare, unbroken solitude, that offered neither hope 
of help nor means of escape. Yet he girded himself up for a last effort: he 
drew his horse close to the palfrey’s side, and, ‘* Dear Anna,” he said, “cast 
thine arms now round my neck, and let me lift thee on before me: black Mem- 
non will bear us both like the wind—nay, dally not,” for the sensitive girl 
shrank for a moment from the proposal; ‘‘ remember thy promise in the chapel 
on the rock,” and he pressed his arm round her waist, and at one effort lifted 
her from the saddle; while she, blushing deeply, yet yielding to the imperative 
necessity of the moment, clasped her arms round his neck, and aided in drawing 
herself up upon the black charger’s shoulder. The palfrey, the moment it lost 
the supporting hand of the Earl, staggered forward, and, though relieved of its 
burden, fell headlong to the ground. ‘The pursuers were now so near that they 
could see plainly what had been done, and their cries expressed the measure of 
their rage and disappointment; for the strong war-horse although doubly 
burdened, yet thundered down the hill at a pace that promised to keep his start ; 
and hope once more revived in the fainting hearts of the Earl and the lady. 

‘* Now, thanks to Heaven!” he cried, as he found the powerful charger 
stretching ont under them with renewed vigour, ‘thank Heaven that struck 
down the slow-paced loiterer in this good time! Now, Memnon, bear us but 
over youder hill, and earn a stall of carved oat and a rack of silver! Ah, the 
good steed! thou shalt feed him from thine own white hands yet, lady, in the 
courts of Castle Ley! Look back now, love, Anna, and tell me what they do 
behind.” 

The lady raised her head from his shoulder, and cast a glance along the road 
they had traversed. ‘‘I see them plying whip and spur,” she said, *‘ but the 
are not gaining on us; Red Raymond rides foremost, and Owen and the three 
rangers; 1 know them all: but, oh, Mary Mother, shield me! I see my 
father and Sir Robert Verdun: oh, speed thee, good horse, speed!” and she 
hid her face again upon his breast, and they descended the hill which overhung 
the barrow. 

The old channel of the river was no longer visible; the flood had overspread 
its banks, and far across the flat holms on the opposite side swept along in a 
brown, eddying, and rapid deluge. The bridge of Tenachelle spanned from the 
nearer bank to a raised causeway beyond, the solid masonry of which, resisting 
the overland inundations, sent the flood with double impetuosity through the 
three choked arches over its usual bed; for there the main current and the 
back water rushing together, heaved struggling round the abutments, till the 


| watery war swelled and surged over the rangewall and fell upon the roadwall of 


exposition, we again refer the student, for fuller proofs and clearer | 


views, to the vigorous and graphic pages from which our mate- 
rials are drawn; a work which, taken altogether, throws more 
light on the state of England, in her vitally important relations, 
than any book that has appeared in our time. 


LITERATURE OF THE ANNUALS. 
TuHE parent of the Annuals, the Yorget Me Not, is known by the 
red silk binding, more fragile, but perhaps more beautiful, than 
the enduring morocco of its greater compeers. The modest 
boast of the preface tells us that this is the twelfth year of its 
appearance: but was it a prudent boast? What spinster beyond 
her teens could own to the possession of a complete series, with 
such a statement meeting one plump in the very first line? And 
yet what reflections does the statement call up! How many fair 
eyes, that hailed the then splendid novelty with wonder and de- 
light, are now sealed in death, or dim with weeping over the death 
of the giver! How many presentation-copies of the earlier 
volumes are treasured up as precious memorials of presenters now 
scattered over.the various regions of the earth, and whose return 
is distant or douwbiful! Nay, where the course of love or affee- 
tion has run smooth, in waive years the child has grown into 
womanhood ; the girlor woman into the happy wife, or into the 
portly matron, mother and manager of a large family. 

The literature of the Forget Me Not maintains. its decent re- 
putation: the workmanship is sustained throughout, and all the 
papers are passable. The numerous authors are well known in 
the world of Annual literature; though several—as Mrs. Gore, 
Mr. T. K. Hervey, and the Honourable Mrs. Norron—figure for 
the first time in Mr. AckeRMANN’s pages. We, however, are 
not swayed by names; and we select our extract from the com- 

ition of one of the lesser stars. It is from a tale by Mr. 

AMUEL FreRGUsON, called ‘‘ The Bridge of Tenachelle.” The 
country is Ireland; the story takes piace during the days of the 
Pale ; and the scene we select is one of pursuit and escape. 

“We are pursued then,” she cried, turning deadly pale; and the Earl’s 








the bridge itself with solid shocks, like seas upon a ship’s deck. Eager for 
passage as a man might be whose life and the life of his dearer self were at 
stake, yet, for an instant, the Earl checked his horse, as the long line of penin- 
sulated road lay before him,—a high tumultuous sea on one side; a roaring gulf 
of whirlpools, foam, and gushing cataracts on the other. The lady gave one 
look at the scene, and sank her head to the place whence she had raised it. As 
he felt her clasp him more closely and draw herself up for the effort, his heart 
shamed him to think that he had blenched from a danger which a devoted girl 
was willing to dare: he drove his spurs into his horse’s flanks, and Memnon 
sprang forward on the bridge. The roadway returned no hollow reverberation 
now, for every arch was gorged to the keystone with a compact mass of water ; 
and, in truth, there was a gurgling and hissing as the river was sucked in, and 
a rushing roar where it spouted out in level waterfalls that would have drowned 
the trampling of a hundred hoofs. Twice did the waves sweep past them, rol- 
ling at each stroke the ruins of a breach in the upper rangewall over the read, 
till the stones dashed against the opposite masonry, and twice were both covered 
with the spray flung from the abutments; but Memnon bore them on through 
stream and ruin, and they gained the causeway safe. 

The Earl’s heart lightened as he found himself again on solid ground, though 
still plunging girth-deep at times through the flooded hollows; but they passed 
the cinbankment also in safety, and were straining up the hill beyond, when the 
cries of the pursuers, which had been heard over all the storm of waters ever 
since their entrance on the bridge, suddenly ceased. There was the loud report 
of an arquebuss, and Memuon leaped off all his feet, plunged forward, reeled, 
and dropped dead. Red Raymond's arquebuss was still smoking as he sprung 
foremost of his troop upon the bridge. Behind him came Lord Darcy, furious 
with rage and exultation. “ Secure him first,” he cried, ‘secure hia, before 
he gets from under the fallen horse ; bind him hand and foot! Ah, villain, he 
shall hang from the highest oak in Clan Malir! and for her, Sir Robert, she 
shall be thy wife—I swear it by the bones of my father—before that risen sun 
hath set! Come on! ” and he gave his horse head ; but suddenly his reins were 
seized on right and left by his attendants. * Villains, let go my reins!” he 
cried, would ye aid the traitor in his escape?” and striking the rowels deep 
into his steed, he made him burst from their grasp; but almost at the same 1- 
stant, he pulled up with a violence that threw him on his baunches, for a 
dozen voices shouted, ‘* Back, Raymond! back!” and a cry arose that. the 
bridge was breaking, and the long line of roadway did suddenly seem to heaye 
and undulate with the undulating current. It was well for Lord Darcy that he 
did so; for the next instant, and before his horse’s fore-feet had ceased to paw 
the air, down went the whole three arches with a crash, swallowed up and ob 
literated in the irresistible waters. - Among the sheets of spray and flashing: 
water thrown up by the falling ruia, and the whirlpools of loamy froth from the 
disjointed masonry, and the tumult of driving timbers, and the general disrup- 
tion of road and river, the musketeer and his horse were seen sweeping for one 
moment down the middle of the stream, then rolled over and beatea under 
water, and turabled in the universal vortex out of sight forever. 

Stunned, horrified, his horse trembling in every limb, and backjag, from the 
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